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Campaign against cages 


Husband-and-wife acting team Bill Travers and Virginia McKenna first 
became concerned with animal welfare when working with lions in the 
film Born Free. Their experiences led them to campaign against condi- 
tions in zoos — and now they are involved in a project in Kenya to save 
the endangered rhinoceros. 



Virginia Mckenna; 'If we can't look after animals, In 
acceptable and humane way in zoo, we should travel to 
see them instead" 


By David Spark 

Special to The Star 

LONDON — A special sanctuary 
set up in Kenya to safeguard the 
country's endangered rhinoceros 
population has won the support of 
one of Britain's bast -Known 
husband -and- wife acting teams, 
Bill Travers and Virginia McKenna, 
stars of the 1960s hit movie 'Born 
Free.' 

The coupie already have put in 
money of their own to help the 
project, and .McKenna recently 
launched ah appeal to schools in 
Brftain to raise funds for the 
sanctuary, in Kenay's famed 
Tsavo national park. McKenna and 
Travers have given their active 
backing to the project as part of 
their own campaign to keep wild- 
life — particularly endangered 
species — in the wild rather than 
in zoo cages. 

Three years ago, from their 
home in Dorking near London, 
they sot up an organization called 
Zoo Check to campaign against 
the poor conditions rn which ani- 
mals are kept in many zoos 
around the world. Their decision to 
light tor animal welfare. stemmed 
from their own movie -me king ex- 
periences in Kenya.. 

The success of Born Free', 
which told the real-life story of 
how Joy and George Adamson re- 
turned Elsa the lioness to the wild, 
led to a series of other wildlife mo- 
vies Including An Elephant Called 
Slowly.' This was co-written by 
Travers, like 'Born Free was shot 
in Kenya, and featured a female 
elephant named Pole Pole — 
Swahili for “slowly slowly." How 
Pole Pole triggered the movie 
couple's concern lor caged ani- 
mals was explained by McKenna 
In an interview. 

After seven weeks' filming, she 
said, Pole Pole waB sent to Lon- 
don Zoo, but did not Bettle there. 
“She was highly strung. She was 
on her own, which Is bad for soci- 
able animals like elephants," said 
McKenna, one of Britain's most 
acclaimed actresses in the 1960s. 
whose movie credits include 'A 
Town Like Alice' and Carve Her 
Name with Pride.' 

Pole Pole was sent to Whipsn- 
ade Zoo, outside London, lo have 
the company of other elephants. 
But the move went sadly awry. 
"She collapsed and damaged a leg 
In the travelling crate in which she 
had been kept for more than 12 
hours," McKenna said. "Out of the 
crate, she was hobbling about and 
had to be examined under anaest- 
hetic. She recovered from the 
anaesthetic but couldn't get back 
on her feet and had to be put 
down. 1 ' Following the death of Pole 
Pole. McKenna and Travers 
received "hundreds of letters from 


people expressing their horror." 

The widespread concern 
prompted .McKenna and Travers 
to Term an organization to which 
people could report conditions in 
zoos. ' We wrote back to all the 
people who had written to ua." 
McKenna Bald, "and asked them 
to give us enough money to 
launch Zoo Check." 

In the three years since, McK 
enna has given most of her time to 
the society's cause, taking occa- 
sional roles in the theater to help 
keep Zoo Check in funds. "If any- 
body complained about something 
in a zoo we went to look," she 
said. "Whenever we have the op- 
portunity we visit zoos. We've 
been as lar as Hong Kong and 
Australia, and we've seen some 
ghastly ones, Hong Kong has two 


zoos. At the Kowloon one we 
found a solitary tiger In a concrete 
cage, a beautiful black panther in 
a concrete cage, and a vulture 
with growths under Its feet." I 
asked If the tiger could have a tyre 
to play with, and .was told, 'No — 
It might throw It at people. They 
don't think that animals might go 
crazy with boredom.'- 

McKenna said a recent survey 
of polar bears in captivity In Britain 
showed that 12 out 20 were men- 
tally disturbed. “Cub mortality is 
10 to 20 per cent in the wild, 60 to 
70 per cent in zoos." she said. 
"I’ve aeen a lot of these polar bear 
exhibits. Animals which range over 
vast distances in the wild are put 
in bear pits. No zoo can afford to 
give every species the right envi- 
ronment. Unless you can give an 
animal the right sort of environ- 


ment, you shouldn't have it in a 
zoo." 

McKenna argues that modern- 
day travel has opened up the 
world, and documentary films and 
television programmes have 
raised people's awareness of ani- 
mals in their natural habitat. “If we 
can't look after them In an accept- 
able and humane way in zoos, we 
should travel to see them 
instead," she said. 

McKenna and Travers are cur- 
rently producing a book, with a 
foreword by Prince Sadruddin Aga 
Khan, former UN High Commiss- 
ioner for Refugees. One of the au- 
thors is Arjan Sing of the re- 
nowned Tiger Haven in India. "The 
book is about zoos," McKenna 
said, "but it's more about people's 
attitude toward wildlife and how 
we are destroying the natural 
world." 

McKenna and Travers became 
involved with the Tsavo rhinu 
sanctuary after they travelled to 
Kenya to revisit George Adamson, 
whom Travers portrayed In 'Bom 
Free.They learned that Tsavo 
game park officials were planning 
to take care of three rhinos which 
had to be moved from their home 
area because the land was 
needed for human use. One of the 
rhinos had a poacher's arrow 
through its lip. Bill Woodley, senior 
game warden at Tsavo. and Ted 
Goss, head of the park's anti- 
poachlng unit, planned to transfer 
the rhinos into an area of 10 sq 
km in the park. This needed to be 
fenced. 

McKenna and Travers pledged 
their help to buy several miles of 
solar-powered electric fencing 
from a nearby sisal estate. They 
launched a public fund to raise its 
$ 1 3,500 price and personally paid 
the $3,000 cost of dismantling the 
fence and moving it to Tsavo. "We 
had a fantastic response," McK 
enna said. “People have been do- 
ing sponsored parachute jumps 
and bike rides.” The sanctuary's 
area was expanded from 44 aq 
km, and the sanctuary now con- 
tains 9ix rhinos, one of the most en 
dangsred species in the world. 

The sanctuary has Its own full- 
time ranger and the rhinos have 


Mystery of the lake monster 

nearby hill to continue observing 
through telescopes. 


By Tang Xlaoke 

Special (o The Star 
LOCH NESS in northern Scotland 
and Lake Karasi in northwest 
China are thousands of kilometres 
apart, but they have something In 
common: each contains a mon- 
ster, it Is said. 

Located in a deep valley among 
the Altum ' Mountains that wind 
along the Sino-Soviet border In 
China's Xinjiang Uygur Autonom- 
ous Region, Lake Karasi, which 
' means beautiful, abundant but 
mysterious In the Mongolian 
language, Is cresent-shaped and 
covers just 40 square kilometres. 
True to the meaning of its name, it 
is noted for its scenic beauty, pri- 
marily the morning mist and a 
mile-along bank formed by fallen 
trees. In recent years, however, 
stories of a monster living in the 
lake have drawn an increasing 
number of Chinese and foreign vi- 
sitors — tourists and scientists. 

Local Mongolian and Kazak In- 
habitants tell of sighting the mon- 
ster as It stirred huge waves in the 
Jake: Some claim to have wit- 
nessed it devouring horses or 
other beasts as they grazed by 
the lake. Local people believe the. 


monster possesses the magic 
power to summon clouds and rain 
and to disrupt the sequence of the 
seasons. The fact that water in 
the lake frequently changes col- 
our, from azure to dark green to 
gray, was regarded as a manifes- 
tation of this magic. A rocky island 
In. the center of the lake, though 
devoid of any soil, remains green 
and luxuriant and is considered 
The monster's hiding place. 

To pacify the monster and pray 
for good fortune, local mongolian 
inhabitants hold annual ceremo- 
nies to worship the mountain and 
the lake even today. 

In search of clues to the myst- 
ery, scientists from Xinjiang Univ- 
ersity explored the lake in the 
summer of 19B6. However, preci- 
pitous cl Iff 8 and overabundant 
undergrowth made the lake almost 
inaccessible. When members of 
the expedition finally made it to 
the water's edge after a strenuous 
and dangerous descent, they 
found the lake serene and smooth. 
They retreated to Their post on a 


Suddenly one day, they caught 
sight of red objects moving in the 
lake. After careful examination 
through high-powered binoculars, 
Xiang Lihai, professor of zoology 
and chairman of the university's 
biological department, concluded 
that they were giant salmon (Hu- 
cho spp.), floating with their heads 
up and their tall fins down as if to 
sunbathe. They looked like crowns 
of plnetrees. Now and then, some 
would lie on their sides, and 
Xiang's group estimated each was 
about 10 meters long. The scient- 
ists counted 28 altogether. 

Continuing to observe daily, 
they noted that in good weather 
the salmon would surface regu- 
larly, to sunbathe, On- one occa- 
sion, ' more than 100 were 
slghted.When Russian fishermen 
caught a giant salmon aboil t 50 
. years ago, ■ they cut from their sin- 
gle catch more, flesh than 17 hor: 
sea could carry and got a gill bone 


as big as a lantern, according to * 
the locals. 

The scientists decided to catch 
a salmon, too. They fashioned a 
special, huge hook for the pur- 
pose and used thick rope as fish- 
ing line, a three-meter-long with- 
ered tree trunk as a float and a leg 
of mutton as bait. They waited at 
some distance, but the aalmon re- 
mained Indifferent. In the end, the 
scientists abandoned their at- 
tempt. 

The giant salmon is a rare cold 
water fish that lives in waters no 
warmer than 15 degrees centigr- 
ade. With small, sharp teeth and a 
protruding upper jaw, it feeds on 
other fish, ducks, frogs and mica 
living by the lake and is a fierce 
predator among freshwater fish. 
During the day, however, it usually 
refrains from' eating, and that may 
explain why scientists failed to 
lure It with mutton. Its flesh, ten- 
der and- fresh, compares favour- 
ably with prawn and is regarded 
as a delicacy at banquets. 
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constant supply of fresh watf , 
piped from the nearby nJ, 
game-viewing lodge. 

Recalling the making of Br* 
Free', In which she played jo, 
Adamson, McKenna said, T fa. 
suppose many acting people hail 
the opportunity to do the kind p 
work that inspires them. "Theptc 
ducers invited Bill and me to tau 
the Mayfair Hotel in London a« 
asked us to do the film. Nob*, 
then knew how they were going ta 
work with the lions to be used r 
the film, but we said we would kr.f. 
to try. 

"They started on the wrong fop 
by using circus lions. They though ■ 
they would be more manages^ 
but in fact they were moredaa^. 
ous out of the circus ring. Yc. 
couldn't behave naturally m 
them. You could only do what 
trainer said you could do at ft 
time he said it was okay to dot 
One day a lioness was in a ver, 
bad mood and looked as If $ 
was going to get Bill. The trains: ; 
managed to gel him out ol the lit* '; 
compound, while the producers : 
stood outside looking rather pale. ' 

The movie-makers gave up 
circus animals and found “wb 
replacements, including onefre?! 
an animal orphanage attached s! 
the Nan obi National Park. McK-. 
enna mid Travers, under Adam- i 
son s guidance, began working 
with then movie co-stars. "It was : 
a question of establishing a rela- 
tionship, McKenna said. “Weteij 
two months before filming began : 
getting to know the animals ana 
them getting to know us. Motor 
things that appeared in the lilm« 
had actually done with the lions-, 
before the film was made. For in- 
stance. the film called for them to 
ride in a Land Rover — they tftli; 
because they had done it before ; 
and enjoyed It." « 


Working with the 'Born Fret 
lions, McKenna said, “was much 
more a relationship with anlmrt . 
than human domination of the anr- . 
mats" She said, "It planted unessi 
in our minds about animals kepis;- 
zoos for no valid reason exes?- 
entertainment. "It Is now widely ar- 1 
gued that they are In zoos for fljjH 
cation and conservation. w 
question that. They can be pres- 
erved in special sanctuaries.' 

McKenna also has bean help^s 
spread the wildlife message in 
Zambia, where she and wild™ 
artist David Shepherd have ar- 
ranged for a local company 
supply two buses at weekends 
take children on visits to gan«r 
parks. 


David Spark la a freelance Joui- 1 
nallat based In London. 


Giant salmon weigh 5-25 
grams and are scattered mainly'' 
the valleys of the middle and iP 
per Heilongjiang, upper Nenjiarj 
Mudanjiang and Wusuli rivers, * 
in northeast China. Whether u* 
giant salmon is in fact the alleg 
Lake Karasi monster, the myswi 
remains, since no actual proof njj 
been gathered. But if what in* 
scientists sighted proves to 
salmon, it is slili another mystm 
how they can grow as long a®.*:, 
meters, weigh 1,000-2,000 kjjn: 
grams and live in shoals of mj* 
than 100 in this small mounw" 
lake more than 1,300 metre* 
above sea level. 

In their investigations, howev* ; 
the scientists did answer 
mystery of the changing ,ak0 ".-Jr 
ora. Located in high moun *. a ^ L 
with luxuriant vegetation and w 
dust, Lake Karasi has deep a™ { 
crystal-clear water. As the law » t 

fnrmoH Ku nlas>ial arnfilnn 9HD Oili- It; 


lurmeu oy giaciai eroaiun h iK 

large amounts of milky wh,te ( j£i 
powder mix with the lake waiij- 
The mixture In the lake relief* ?; 
faithfully the sky and everyth^ s 
around the lake, and its c0 ‘°!! *, 
vary with the changing weatn* ^ 
and seasons. . 5 
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Cultural activities and society’s growth 




Gy Ayman Al-Safadi 

Special to The Star 

FQR THE first time since it was 
established, the Jordanian Writers 
Society, (JWS-Zerka branch), has 
aimed at a governorate-wide au- 
dience through its first cultural 
week that started on 13 June. 
Berore that, all activities of the so- 
ciety, which Included lectures, 
poetry rehearsal sessions, and 
short-stories narration, were 
directed toward a limited circle of 
audience — mostly members of 
the society. 

“As Is often the case the capital 


lures the attention of many organi- 
zations, and as it is the centre of 
everybody's interest, cities like 
Zerka in the Kingdom are lacking 
in institutions that can bring cultu- 
ral activities within the reach ot 
their residents," said Mr Ibrahim 
Khalit, secretary of the JWS, 
Zerka branch. 

The first cultural week was 
opened by the former Minister of 
Communication, Mra Leila Sharaf 
who expressed her appreciation to 
the JWS for holding such activities 
that manifests the JWS aware- 
ness of its resposfbl lltlea/'lf cultu- 
ral activities are to develop the so- 


ciety and cultivate it, they should 
be spread all over the country.'she 
emphasized. Mrs Sharaf said that 
governments can create the suit- 
able atmosphere for the develop- 
ment ot culture, and the ministries 
of cultures' role in that regard is 
like that of 'a farmer who prepares 
the soil and irrigates it, and like 
that of the explorer and the sup- 
porter; but it is the peoples' initia- 
tives and private organizations 
which devote their time and 
their members' talents to reaching 
the goal of supporting, and 
spreading cultural activities. 

The programme of the first day 


of the cultural week included a se- 
minar on the role of organizations 
in backing culture and art. Those 
who spoke at the seminar were Dr 
Khaled Ai-Karaki, president of the 
JWS, and Dr Ahmad Madl from the 
University of Jordan. "We poets 
and men of letters have not done 
enough to enhance the cultural 
movement In this city." Dr Karaki 
said. He thanked the Chamber of 
Commerce In Zerka for offering Its 
hall to the JWS when many halls 
in Amman "closed their doors" to 
them. 

The role of the College of Arts in 
the Jordan University In pushing 


European Rapid Transit System. 
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Here, at the crossroads of 50 European cities, runs a local transit system noted for its speed 
and reliability. It's called Swissair, and unimpaired by red lights or stop signs, its highly modern 
equipment -all ofwhich offers First, Business, and Economy Class -links Europe’s most important 
business and cultural centers with a frequency that makes arranging connections as easy as 
possible. So, if you need to make a transfer, we recommend Switzerland, at the heart of Europe, 
not to mention at the very center ofSwissair’s extensive network offlights the world over. Foryour 
next trip to Europe or North America, contact Swissair, Tel. 62 9831. Swbsair & 




cultural activities in the Kimv- 
forward was brought to iLght J/- 
Ahmad Madi. He gave a full V 
tory of the activities of Collect 
Arts and highlighted some 
future plans. Topics like ihelir*- 
tance of standard Arabic, that-. 
Ity of literature In terms of eras' 
public awareness of the dm 
confronted by the nation, and* 
parties concerned with h«- 
and supporting cultural acft; f 
were also discussed at the «• 
nar. 

In addition to a books exhifr 
the cultural week Included an; 
bar of seminars, lectures, an; 
big poetic festival. 

The renowned Jordanian p& 
Haider Mahmoud, Lawyer a 
A bbasi, and others talked alia 
miner on "Jordanian books ^ 
tween the problems of publlcai- 
and authorship rights." Then 
Abed Al-Raheem Omar lectin 
about the late great Jordin: 
poet, Mustafa Wahhi Al-THfc 
ter known as Arar. There was;) 
a seminar on the cultural andfc 
ary movement In Zerka govern, 
ate. Many eminent and youngJc 
danian poets will participated 
big poetic festival that martisr 
end of the week. 


Workshop 

established 

AMMAN (Star) -A new YWl 
(Young Women's Muslim Ask 
elation) Sheltered Workshop 
mentally handicapped has bar 
Inaugurated by His Royal W 
ness Crown Prince Hasaana 
Her Royal Highness Prta* 
Sarvath. The Inauguration*; 
attended by the Minister olU 
our and Social Develop:* 
H.E. Engineer Khalld All 
Hasean and H.E. Ambassador 
Japan Mr Akira Nakayama * 
the opening ceremony Mr* 
kayama turned over the W 
equipment donated by theo* 
ernment of Japan to M* 
Hasson. 

The equipment granted by J : 
government of Japan fwj, 
workshop Included a wf*- 
trucks, a vertical panel PJJJ . 
saw and other equipment woj, 
44 million Yen, — approximw 
JD 100,000. Two JapaniBiJi 
parts have been dispatcher 
assisting In this project w, 
November last year. 

The overall objectives olHj 
Sheltered workshop are:- I 

1- Establishing a succefy 

business providing purpjjy 
employment of the hanaWj. 
ped of Jordan. . „ j 

2- Demonstrating the wjj 
resources value of the ni*j 
capped to the community, j 

3- Setting a pioneer exiffl, 
for other similar ostabllahm^-i 
for the handicapped. J 

4- Demonstrating tnw 3 . 
handicapped can eetaWWJJ'.;. 


King Hussein receives 
UN under-secretary 

• His Majesty King Hussein has 
conferred at Al Nadwa Palace with 
UN Undsr-Secretary General Mar- 
rack Gouldlng in a meeting at- 
tended by His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hessen. King Huss- 
ein expressed Jordan's support to 
efforts undertaken by UN Secret- 
ary General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar which aim at creating a 
suitable climate for the convention 
of an International conference for 
peace on the Middle East at- 
tended by all parties concerned, 
Including the five UN permanent 
members. 

King Hussein calls for 
reassessment 

• His Majesty King Hussein has 
called for the reassessment of the 
educational currricula and meth- 
ods in the Islamic nations In order 
to achieve better educational 
standards. King Hussein was ad- 
dressing the opening session of 
the sixth annual convention of the 
Royal Academy for Islamic Civili- 
zation Research (Al al Bait Foun- 
dation). King Hussein added that 
understanding the Qur'anic indica- 
tions means that science and reli- 
gion do not contradict, which is a 
cause for belief In God and a rea- 
son to save humanity from mat- 
erialism which tends to destroy it 
and the modern civilization. 

King Hussein at Royal 
Jordanian headquarters 

• His Majesty King Hussein has 
paid a visit to the Royal Jordanian 
general management. Mr All 
Ghandour, president of the airline 
briefed King Hussein on the Royal 
Jordanian's general conditions, fu- 
ture plans and Its role In activating 
and promoting tourism In Jordan. 
King Hussein praised the airline’s 
efforts in connecting Jordan to 
neighbouring and friendly coun- 
tries and called on It to double its 
efforts and contribution in serving 
the country and its citizens. 

King Hussein receives 
US delegation 

• Hla Majesty King Hussein haa 
received a delegation from Blr- 
ghem Young University and the 
Mourmon Church delegation. Dur- 
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His Majesty King Hussein confers with UN Under Secretary General Marrack Gouldlng 
at a meeting attended by His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan. 

Ing the meeting, King Husaeln 0 f 2660 graduates. Included three Royal Cultural Centre. The play 
confirmed Jordan's firm obligation ph.D students, 2262 bachelor de- depicted the difficult conditions 

of working towards achieving a gree students, 157 Masters De- the Arabs went through during the 

just and lasting peace In the Mid- g ree students, 43 Diploma Ottoman rule, before the Great 

die East acceptable to the coming students and 195 Vocational Di- Arab Revolt erupted under the 

generations, and one that makes p j oma students. leadership of Sharif Hussein Ibn 

All; it also dealt with the history of 
Palestine. 


Just and lasting peace In the Mid- 
dle East acceptable to the coming 
generations, and one that makes 
Jerusalem, the centre of attention 
of the faithful. Dr David Kennedy, 
head of the delegation, praised 
King Hussein's efforts towards 
achieving peace In the area and 
expressed the American peo- 
ple's appraisal for his efforts. 

King Hussein patro- 
nizes graduation cer- 
emony 

• Hla Majesty King Hussein last 
Sunday patronized the graduation 
ceremony of the 22nd class of the 
University of Jordan at Al Hussein 
Youth City. The graduation class 


The ceremony was held as part 
of the university's celebrations of 
its silver Jubilee. Addressing the 
ceremony. King Hussein eald the 
the value of any educational sys- 
tem and any educational Institu- 
tion Is represented by Its ability to 
develop and to manuvre in order 
to face tha difficult challenges 
which require a great deal of 
understanding and courage. 


Prince Hassan receives 
banner 


Differing views among 
Arab youths 


_ Deputizing for Hla 
Hussein, Hie Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan has 
received the Great Arab Revolt 
banner from tha Jordanian ath- 
letes, who were running from 
Aqaba, passing through Ma'an, 
Qatrana and Al-Jlza. The Ministry 
of Youth held a celebration at A l 
Hussein 9ports City as part of the 
celebrations of the Great Arab re- 
volt and Army Day. 

Prince Hassan visits 
prime ministry 


ports have been dispatch**. Special to The Star possibility of entering into a 
assisting In this project iWj new war with Israel, while 57 

November last year. ACCORDING TO a survev con- R er ce * nt P ? 8C0 (^ 8 ®f' 

df ducted c ? , tlements with Israel as the only 

ovT.ll objective./ I ° u . c „ 1 ” _ft.. t . h ».w»»Kly Arabic way t0 80 , v6 the Palestine con- 

Sheltered workshop are.- I Al Mala I la’, on the fii c t Twentv-nlne ralsct anv do- 

1- Establishing a E&SS'ffS '&! 

business providing puTO the Arab World stress on the need (or armed re-' 

employment ot the han*«| «nd Gaia Strlg, slstance to regain the occupied 

ped ot Jordan. j Egypt, Sudan, Morocco, territories. 

2- Demonstrating the IJJJ Arabia, Kuwait, Lebanon, . Qft , .. / „ 

resources value of the Mi* and those residing in London), The 1967 generation does 
capped to tha community. J tne magazine came ud with seem to consider politics or 

3- Setting a pioneer Ml#., ot the following: P {be -Paleetlne Problem’ as Its. 

for other similar establish^] top,, priority In life. Many have' 

for the handicapped. ,J U| A striking majority of the replied that the 1967 war has 

4- Demonstrating that J, ■ West Bank youths objected to 5°* * hel . r , da,, Y , liv ® 9, 

handicapped can 242 S * tt CUr,tv * Council Resolution JIjw hm * 08 }J n f ta J: 

maintain a reapactab e m , . *42 as a step towards achlev- e f* ' ! f h0y i n JilS, U 


PM chairs contractors 
meeting 

• Ths Prime Minister Zald Rifal 
has chaired a meeting of the prime 
ministry for the Economic Consul- 
tative Council and discussed a 
working paper presented by the 
Contractor's Association that 
deals with means of achieving the 
objectives of the Five-year Deve- 
lopment Plan. It also discussed 
how to achieve the planned 
growth-rate for the const ruction 
sector (four per cent annually) and 
of creating new job opportunities 
almost 12,000. The Council tack- 
led the training and developing In- 
stitutional regulations of contract- 
ing companies and exporting con- 
tractors counselling and services 
to external markets, In addition to 
flnanolng. 

UN officials In Amman 

• The United Nations Under- Se- 
cretary General for Political Af- 
fairs, Marrack Goulding and hla 
assistant Jean Daude At me have 
arrived In Amman on a two -day of- 


• Hi* Roval Hlahness Crown Bctal visit. Mr Gouldlng said that 
Prince HasBan has visited Prime ^emlrS 

!SK? ? al l . h ! 9 SPIES &ntr“sTZ region on the 


maintain a raapaenn* ^ 
reoord while using Inojjj 
equipment and technique* 
manufacture. 

The equipment donated. 
Japan and the Japanese- 
porta ere expected to con ^ 
to achieving these oblectitfsj 
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They have evidently lost Inter- 
est (If they had any In the first 
place) In politics end have be- 
come absorbed In the busy and 
hectic style of 'consumption' 
societies. 

Unfortunately, the survey 
reveals that the June 1967 
defeat of the Arabs still lingers 
on In Arab societies. As a mat- 
ter of feet, the defeat may have 
expanded and spread out aa a 
result of the worsening condi- 
tions of the Arabic systems, and 
because of the disasters that 
hit the Arab World, one after the 
other. 

Compared to Israeli surveys, 
one learns that Israeli young 
men lean toward extremism, 
support JewlBh terrorist organi- 
zations, and 60 per cent of 
them deny Arabs equal rights. 


chaired a meeting at the prime 
ministry. The meeting was at- 
tended by Ministers of Supply and 
Industry and Trade, Mineral Re- 
sources, and Governor of the 
Central Bank of Jordan, Planning 
Ministry Secretary- General, and 
Prince Hassan' s economic advi- 
sor. During the meeting, a review 
was made of the elements of the 
Investment climate In the Kingdom 
and the private sector's role and 
the means of promoting and en- 
couraging national, Arabic and 
foreign Investments In Jordan. 


Play on the Great Arab 
Revolt 

• Their Royal Highnesses Princ- 
ess Zein and Princess Alsha at- 
tended the opening ceremony of 
the "Arabic Al Rayat" play at the 


the countries or the region on the 
Idea of the proposed international 
peace conference. The two UN of- 
ficials are to meet with senior offi- 
cials during their visit. 


New ambassador 
Baghdad 


• Jordan' s newly-appointed Am- 
bassador to Iraq, Hllml Al Lawzl 
has arrived in Baghdad to take up 
his post. Upon arrival, he was 
received by Dean of the Arab di- 
plomatic corp In Baghdad and a 
number of Arab ambassadors and 
staff of the Jordanian embassy in 
Baghdad. 

Health Council meeting 


of the Health Minister Zaid Ham- 
zeh last Monday. The Council 
came up with a number of recom- 
mendations to help unemployed 
doctors. It decided to encourage 
doctors to open private clinics and 
to make a study to set up a fund 
to help finance these private clin- 
ics. Dr Hamzeh said that the 
fund's objective Is also to help em- 
ploy doctors in some Arab coun- 
tries. 


Fqreign Minister visits 
Denmark 


a Foreign Minister Taher Al Masrl 
yesterday left Amman for Den- 
mark on a three-day official visit. 
Mr Masrl's visit alms at promoting 
the International peace confer- 
ence and at focusing on talks re- 
lated to recent developments in 
the Middle East, and Jordan'9 ef- 
forts towards achieving peace In 
the area. 


Yarmouk graduation 
day 


a The eighth batch of graduate 
students will graduate from Yar- 
mouk University today Thursday 
under the Patronage of His 
MajaBty King Hussein. 


Minister receives dele- 
gation 


a The Minister of Occupied Terri- 
tories Affairs, Marwan Dudln 
received In his office last Tuesday 
UN Under-Secretary General Mar- 
rack Goulding. Mr Dudin reviewed 
efforts undertaken by UN Secreta- 
ry-General Javier Peres de Cuellar 
to achieve peace In the Middle 
East and stressed Jordan's sup- 
port to convening an International 
conference and its continuous 
support for the Palestinian people 
living under Israeli occupation. 

Syrian premier ends 
visit 

a The Syrian Prime Minister, Dr 
Abdul Ra'ouf Al Kassem and the 
accompanying delegation have left 
Amman after an official visit to 
Jordan during which he met with 
Hie Majesty King Hussein and HIb 
R oyal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan. During his visit, Dr 
Kassem held talks with Prime Min- 
ister Zaid Rlfai and a number of 
senior officials focusing on pro- 
moting friendly relations existing 
between Jordan and Syria, in the 
fields of economic and trade co- 
operation and promoting the ac- 
tivities of joint Jordan lan-Syrian 
companies. 

Debate on education 

■ A discussion via a WORLD NET 
programme on education and re- 
lated topics took place last Tues- 
day evening at the American Cen- 
tre. Dr Victor Bitleh, Dean of 
Graduate Studies at Yarmouk Un- 
iversity, and Mra Janln Tall, Direc- 
tor of AMIDEAST office In Amman, 
formed the Jordanian panel. Other 
Arab countries that participated in 
the programme were Kuwait and 
Bahrain. From the US, Dr Barbara 
Uehling discussed issues of 
concern regarding the accredita- 
tion of American universities, the 
assessment ot the quality of edu- 
cation, reforms In undergraduate 
education, and the problems of 
foreign students, particularly from 
this region, when they first arrive 
in the US. 


a The Higher Health Council held 
a meeting under the chairmanship 
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Blooming through scientific farming "Preserving Baghdad’s heritage 


Previously, farmers decided what they 
wanted to grow, often without sufficient 
regard to the suitability of the corp. Now 
there is a commission with advisors from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, AMPCO and 
the JVA which will advise farmers on 
cropping patterns, irrigation, fertilizers 
and pesticides. 


By Venita Maudsley 

Spatial to The Star 

IN 1872, the Jordan Valley Corpo- 
ration was set up. This organiza- 
tion became the Jordan Valley Au- 
thority (JVA) In 1977. The main 
task of the JVA la the develop- 
ment of the Jordan Valley, as a re- 
gion. The most Important factor to 
be considered Is the development 
of water resources for both Irriga- 
tion and domestic uae. 

One of the main concerns of the 
JVA Is to attract people to live In 
the Jordan Valley. The trend has 
been for many farmers to live In 
neighbouring towns, such as Salt 
and Just go to their farms to work. 
For this reason, the JVA has in- 
vested vest sums of money to 
provide schools, hospitals, clinics, 
better roads and a good water 
supply for the residents. They feel 
that living close to one's work will 
provide many social and economic 
benefits for the farmers. 

ti i b0 1987 war, the popula- 
tion of the Jordan Valley dwindled 
?Lw88? PSOP 1 ®; today there are 
1 5i? ,0 9P - The JVA works In co- 
ordlnatlon with many government 

example they work 
with the Ministry of Agriculture on 
decisions regarding cropping pat- 
terns. They assist the Ministry of 
Education with the schools pro- 
flramme and the Ministry of Health 
w . to the provision of hospitals and 
clinics. Since Ita Inception, the JVA 
has been responsible for the 
provision of five hospitals, 10 clin- 
ics and 84 sohools In the Jordan 
valley. 

The JVA employe 2,500 en- 
gineers, technicians and labourers 
on a permanent basis, as well as a 
fluctuating number of temporary 
staff to deal with construction and 
supervision. The area covered la 
fro "L [he Yarmouk basin in the 
north to the Guff of Aqaba In the 
south — ■ approximately 600 km. 
Throughout the area. Irrigation 
programmes are operated and 
maintained. Soil ana water sam- 
ples are taken regularly and 
laboratory-tested and records are 
P 0 dVA has an agreement 
with the Royal Scientific Society 


to take regular samples from the 
King Talal reservoir. Where the 
mein Irrigation canal goes through 
towns. It has been fenced off to 
prevent people from discarding 
rubbish In it. 

A very Important role that Is 
P^yudby the JVA, In co-operatlon 
with the Ministry of Agriculture, is 
that of advisor to farmers. Advice 
Is needed on cropping patterns, 
especially when Introducing new 
varieties of fruit and vegetables 
aieo on the use of pesticides and 
fertilizers. A seedling centre has 
been set up for the production of 
virus-free tomato plants. To over- 
see this project, an advisor, Mr 
Geoffrey le Chemlnant, was 
brought from Guernsey, a very 
famous tomato-growing Island. 
Fa/mers can purchase as many 
virus-free seedlings aa they need, 
at a very low cost. 

Previously, farmers decided 
what they wanted to grow, often 
w| toout sufficient regard to the 
suitability of the crop. Now there Is 
a commission with advisors from 
f.® Mli^try of Agriculture, 
AMPCO and the JVA- which will 
advise farmers on cropping pat- 
6rn ^ 1 , J rri 9 at l° n . fertilizers and 
pesticides. Before planting any 
tree, a license must be Issued — 
to ensure their suitability to the re- 
gion and also that the Irrigation 
network will not be strained. 

Vast areas In the Jordan Valley 
are now covered In green-houses, 
as more and more farmers make 
use of them to Increase their yield 

earlier 80 l ° produce the,r Cr °P 8 

Water resources have to be 

ma W d - Very often 
there is a surplus In the north and 

Svo 8 *- 0rtaae ,n . the aouth : ^ these 
instances water oan be.pumped to 

south. In the 1980's, there was a 
danger of water-logging, but with 
tne expansion of crops, this dan- 
ger is receding. 

wIS| B pJ,u A i “totoinates with 
S^-Bank farmers to ensure 
they have a market for their pro- 
? uc ® and can have their yield ab- 
sorbed without affecting what is 
produced In the East Bank. 





Qrwii* houses help: Increase yield 


• 


By Star Staff Writer 

WHEN THE Baghdad mayor was 
convinced that the city had to be 
reorganized, and a scheme for ur- 
ban development had to be set, 
the first step of action he thought 
appropriate was to eliminate all 
the hovels, the shacks, and the 
slum buildings, and to transform 
the lying-near areas into gardens 
and parks. Yet, that was not to 
solve the problem; there would still 
be a reed for space by those who 
desired houses. Besides, such a 
plan was not In keeping with Isla- 
mic cities' urban tradition, accord- 
ing to which, houses, shops and 
other complexes used to be cen- 
tered around the wallB of the 
Mosques. It Ignored that tradition, 
and made the Mosques separate 
from the community of which they 
used to be a vital part. 

Dr Ihsan Fathl, a professor of 


In the last few years, work has been progressing on an 
urban renewal project for sections of Baghdad. The em- 
phasis has been on firmly conserving the best of the old 
with an Imaginative approach to restoring the street pat- 
tern. 
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Old houses were preserved 

architecture at the Baghdad Univ- 
ersity, recognized the conse- 
quences of such a renewal plan, 
and thus went strongly against It. 

At the urban planning confer- 
ence in Baghdad, Dr Fe,thl Btrongly 
]S cad his dissatisfaction. He 
pointed out that destruction, rather 
than building, was the out come of 
ISL ap ? ied p * an - And Instead of 
p [®f . the city's past, con- 
9 , bo ? ka of New York ar- 
chitectural styles were 'springing 
up. he added. 

Ji response to .the objection 
8 uch renowned profeseor; 
.8 hd ? d m ®y°r give orders to 
claari ~ bultdozer8 which were 


Restoring beautiful al-Gilani Mosque 

did not take them long to get 
started; in three months' time, 


weanng away the buildinns nnn » ianBa - in umbo uiuuuib who, 
sldered to be slums but 0 at ?he they “"to 1 ®*® 1 * a thorough feasa- 
same time, he ealted on Dr Fethi ?„ n o d , w0rk be ° an ln ,he 


summer of 1981. 

Baghdad, aa the planners found 
out, was originally divided into 
neighbourhoods which were 
known as "Mahallat". People from 
the same roots, professions, and 
social positions used to live toge- 
ther forming a sort of village, or 
rather, a tight community. 

But for being the capital, people 


i nr uri ur re.im 

thou n ® lter natlve solution. If what 
aakBH W8re u doin 9 was wrong, he 
hgr ,d ' what a " ou,d we be d0_ 

, w , hose dissertation at 
was in d o Un Jv 0rl8t y In England 
SL^ flhdad ‘ s historic build- 
ahift th ® solution readily avall- 
he^ai^lk 8 and eronhects, 

coma 6 ni, 8h £ uld be summoned to — „ 

fa r d a P . w [[h a development plan started moving to Baghdad in 

to 8 plan Q°° d enough great numbers. This led to over- 

tera T, 8 new - ho* traditional quar- crowding the city and changing its 
old J° 8aV0 Ba flhdad'e charming shape. The Sill'll Muslims settled 
oraiitM BS| and t0 restore the two by the Al' Kazlmlya Mosque, -the 
fife 08C,uea of toe city to "the Golden Mosque.-whlch was identl- 

firai "lust have known when fled by John Warren and his com- 

8t 8rfintor4 ’ pany aa the first "preservation 

area," Meanwhile, the Sunnis lived 
mostly near the al-Gilanl MOsque, 
which the planners considered the 
second “preservation area." 

■ That influx resulted In occupying 
all available housea, and ted to the 
emerging of unorganized towns. 


erected.' 

toere was held 

truat ei^n T* 1 com P 0titi °n to en- 
ofM 0 ' 8 ' 1 * 0 w[tb the renewing 

IlShman f d ^ J 5 hn Warren - an En 0- 
chitS.' a . nd hla company, the Ar- 
sh o w « al •2? banning Parlner- 
W were subsequently chosen. It 
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Entrance to the 'Golden 
Mosque’ 


which made them relatively cool In 
summer. 

No! only did Dr Felhl’s urban 
renewal plan mean building new 
houses similar to the old ones of 
Baghdad, but It also meant repair- 
ing some of the already existing 
ones which are either in harmony 
with those newly built, or have 
some interesting differences. 

By trying to preserve traditional 
Baghdad houses, and by erecting 
new ones in their pattern, the 
Baghdad municipality did more 
than just merely restoring a style 
of architecture. It revived a herit- 
age that reflected a culture, an 
history, and a way of living. 

Muslims were very particular 
about privacy, and so their houses 
were designed in a way that en- 
sured that privacy; no house 
'looked down' upon the tool, or the 
courtyard of the other, nor was It 
possible for any passer-by to see 
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The evil of urbanism prevailed, and 
with the passage of time, things 
got even worse, the neighbou- 
rhoods were divided Into separate 
parts. 

In order to translate Dr Fethi's 
proposal of maintaining the ar- 
chitectural heritage of Baghdad 
Into reality, the planners decided 
to set up the new buildings 
against the nine-metre walls of 
the Mosque, thus recreating, as 
much as possible, the atmosphere 
of the old "Madinah." 

However, the Iraqi people are 
entitled to the 20th century facili- 
ties. They need sewers, telephone 
services, alr-conditlons, and oar 
parks, inevitably, the constructors 
had to work at another level: an 
under ground level for which they 
had to dig three metres deep. 

They had also to follow the pat- 
tern of the old narrow streets. 
Streets were more than passage- 
ways; they were meeting' places of 
the community. Therefore, 'they 
had to be comfortable enough — 
a thing done by making sure that 
they still had their narrow opening 


Poring over the plans 

the inner pari of the house 
through the opening and closing of 
Its door as it was not built oppos- 
ite to the street. 

There was an obvious divide be- 
tween the man's world and that of 
a woman in the Muslim society. 
Consequently, women had their 
private rooms from where they 
could see, but not be seen, ob- 
serve, but not be observed 

Moreover, It was the 'Ur si', the 
guest room, which was the best 
decorated and furnished room in 
the Muslim man's house In Bagh- 
dad. The unquestioned reason for 
that was the great respect he had 
for hla guests: hospitality, after all, 
was, and Is still a main character- 
istic of Arabs. 

Muslims have ever been obss- 
essed with the concept of space. 
This obssesslon, seemingly, has 
its roots In times when Arabs 
could have all the planes stretch- 
ing all around their tents. Unsur- 
prisingly, almost all old Baghdad 
houses used to have an empty 
space called 'hosh'. This 'hosh,' or 
courtyard, was the place where 
the family met and engaged in ex- 
tensive conversation. 

Due to the continuous need for 
repairing and renewing Baghdad’s 
houses, which resulted from the 
undurabillty of the materials used 
In constructing them, only a limited 
number of those houses are old 
enough to be labelled: 'Antiques.' 
Yet it is very likely that the urban 
renewal plan in question can make 
those preserved old houses, and 
those newly built in their pattern 
survive the effects of time, and be 
looked at by future generations as 
'Antiques.' 

Thfe article Is mostly baaed on 
John Bulloch's "Preserving 
Baghdad's heritage" pu- 
blished in "Opec Bulletin" 
of May, 1987. 
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Strengthening bilateral relations 


By Frida Mdanat 

Special to The Star 

A DELEGATION led by H.E. Tien 
Pao-Tai, Executive director of the 
Slno- Arabian Cultural and Eco- 
nomic Association (SACEA) in Tai- 
wan, arrived in Amman, last Sun- 
day, for a four-day visit. 

Mr Tien, who served as Am- 
bassador to Saudi Arabia from 
1970- 1975, will hold talks with 
many Jordanian dignitaries with 
the view of promoting co-operat- 
lon In the fields of culture and eco- 
nomy. 

Mr Tien’s itinerary whrch In- 
cludes Saudi Arabia, Bahrafn and 
Oman, aims at a first hand ac- 
quaintance with the Arab coun- 
tries for the aim of further deve- 
loping mutual understanding in the 
various fields of co-operation! 

During a brief interview with The 
Star, Mr Tien said that since its 
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establishment In 1975, SACEA 
has worked on making the 
Chinese people broaden their 
knowledge about Arab world and 
at the same time help Arabs to 
develop a better understanding of 
Chinese culture through maga- 
zines and booklets published in 
Taiwan. 

He stated that Jordan and Tai- 
wan enjoy strong and friendly rela- 
tions In tne cultural and economic 
fields. This is reflected in the ex- 
change of trade and expertise in 
addition to youth co-operation In 
the areas of sports, education and 
art. 

Mr Tien and the accompanying 
delegation said they Intend to tour 
famous touristic and historic sites 
In the Kingdom. They praised Jor- 
dan’s leading status among the 
Arab countries and expressed 
their hopes for future visits to the 
area. 


Male nurses: plans 
afoot to train more 




Business backing for games 

AMMAN (Star) Korean and infer- n»np'-~ , irw — m — . ■ ■ 


AMMAN (Star) Korean and inter- 
national corporations are clamour- 
ing to get involved in the Games of 
the 24th Olympafd. Firms have 
been flocking to throw their sup- 
port behind the Seoul Olympics, 
confident that the Games will be 
the biggest and best ever. 

Corporate backing for the 198B 
Seoul Olympics has now ex- 
ceeded the estimated $135 million 
the Los Angeles Games raised 
through sponsorship, supply and 
licensing deals, according to offi- 
cials of the Seoul Olympic Orga- 
nizing Committee. Further domes- 
tic I and International commercial 
commitment to the Games is ex- 
pected between now and the 
opening of the Games on 17 Sep- 
tember next year. 

A me|or part of the International 
backing has come through "The 
Olympic Programme" (TOP), a 
Joint worldwide marketing pro- 
gramme of the SLOOC, the Calg- 
ary 9iOT ic Ofsanlzlng Commit- 
tee (OCO‘88), the International 
Olympic Committee and the major- 
ity of National Olympic Commit- 
tees (NOCs). International Sports 
and Leisure Marketing (ISL) is act- 
ing as consultant on TOP, the first 
such International marketing 
strategy In Olympic history. 

To date the TOP soheme has 
secured International sponsorship 
from Visa International, Cooa- 
Cola, Federal Express, 3-M, Time 
-Inc., and Eastman Kodak. Japan's 



Olympic Monument 


Brother Industries Ltd. has also 
Joined the TOP group as official 
typewriter supplier to the SLOOC 
the OCO'88 and the IOC. The 
J roe I « c - deal covers the group's 
TIME, Sports Illustrated, Asiaweek 
publications and its advertorials. 

In addition, the SLOOC has 
signed an international sponsor- 
s' R^i 0al „ l dl 1 r ® ct| y with IBM. A 
SLOOC official said International 
agreements with a 35mm camera 
firm and a copier firm were also 
expected to be signed very soon. 

To date 124 Korean and Inter- 
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national firms have signed up as 
official sponsors, suppliers and 
»“ n |?»' or the Seoul Olympics. 
The 27 international companies In- 
voked have contributed about 45 
Pfl", . C0nt total corporate 

backing and the 97 Korean com- 
panies some 56 per cent. Inter- 
national suppliers Include sports 
equipment firms Addldas and Ml- 
zuno. Among the most recent 

SJJJW. d u 91 a 18 000 with New 

York 8 HoHo Arts which will mar- 
ket pins, keyohalns and other ac- 
cessories In the United States. 

The total value of the corporate 
backing SLOOC has received for 
the 1988 Summer Games — In- 
cluding value In kind — Is now es- 
timated at 130 billion won, or ap- 
proximately $150 million. The 
SLOOC officials believe much of 
the interest In corporate Invol- 
vement in the 1988 Summer 
Olympics Is based on the growing 
Indications that the Games will at- 
tract full participation from the 
Olympic Family. 

The SLOOC has already signed 
deals for most categories of 
domestic backing for the Games 
including sponsorship, official sup- 
pliers and product licensees but 
there are still International catego- 
ries available. An official said- "Not 
surprisingly, we have had a very 
enthusiastic response from 
Korean companies but the Inter- 
. national interest has been espe- 
cially encouraging." 

Tbe worldwide marketing nego- 
tiations being handled by ISL rep- 
resent 1 the first time such a 
strategy has been used In market- 
[hgan Olympics, The move foil- 
SK 9n /ire6ment by the IOC, 
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By Ayman Al-Safadi 

Special to The Star 

A SHORT trip back in time is suffi- 
cient to drag the traveller back 
to an era when he could see 
and feel the reluctancy with 
which a girl would approach 
her father to announce that 
she had chosen nursing as a 
career. He, the traveller, would 
have a first hand view of the 
unquestionable rejection to 
even considering the profes- 
sion by a male. 

Upon returning to the present, 
the traveller would notice that 
efforts to change peoples' per- 
spective of the profession have 
not been In vain. Nursing has 
now become a profession ac- 
cepted by both sexes and ex- 
clusive to neither. 

Both the Ministries of Health 
(MOH) and Education (MOE) 
now have a new look at and 
bold plans for nursing. They 
both agree, as Drs Saleem 
Al-Smadl, Chief of Training and 
Fellowships at the MOH and 
Ahmad Atwan director of voca- 
tional training department at 
the MOE said, that neither of 
them have so far managed to 
turn out enough qualified ass- 
istant nurses — a category 
badly needed as statistics 
prove that Jordan will be In 
need of 9000 of them In 1990. 

Dr Ahmad Atwan attributed the 
unsatisfactory level of nursing 
graduates to a number of fac- 
tors. He said that students who 
could not get a seat in the 
academic stream were the only 
ones who chose nursing as a 
profession. Accordingly, It was 
extremely difficult to make skil- 
ful assistant nurses out of 
thsm as they had neither the 
ability, nor the drive to learn. 
Those students did not get ac- 
cess to enough training in ho- 
spitals, thereby lacking a vital 
part of the training process. 

Ms Wafa' Flddah of the same 
ministry said that the situation 
is bound to change now. A dif- 
ference In the type of students 
willing to take up nursing Is 
occurring. Willingness on the 
part of males, and the need for 
them in the field, she adds, are 
being noticed. That Is due to 
changes In the economic and 
social Ilfs, she added. 


Any student of nursino need, 
worry about gelling a 5. 
there will always be a sSL; 
in assistant nurses. The nr 
try schools will be able to t- 
out only 5000 of the 9000 i 
istant nurses needed in iggo‘ 

Besides, Ms Fiddah era? 
sized, male nurses are n«v 
to work In the medical c & 
m the remote areas of t 
Kingdom, as well as to * 
out medical operations *• 
male patients would fee] ir, ; 
comfortable with if they « 
conducted by nurses of i*-. 
sex. The lack of working m. 
tunltles, she said, protji 
males with a good reason [ 
consider making a career r 
of nursing as it is a well ps,- 
Job, taking into accounl r! 
current economic state arti- 
fact that nurses will nd &• 
employment. ( 

To motivate students to stud/r 
assistant nursing schools, * 
said, a joint committee of r- 
both ministries is consider.-, 
giving them some financial Sv 
wance and making it pos & 
for the best amongst to cut', 
nue their studies at the fsor 
of nursing In the University c 
Jordan. Dr Saleem Al- She 
added that co-operation fc 
tween Ministries of Educate 
and Health is to effectively b 
prove the potentials of the go 
duates. Students studying i 
the MOH schools suffer fromi 
shortage In qualified Irate, 
staff. Yet, once the program*- 
of co-operation with the HO 
is set, the ministry will be & 
to make use of the well m 
ped staff In the schools. 

Both ministries are working 
scheme of co-operation : 
which the two sides will Joint' 
forts and work as a body. Th 
programme he added, "if 
even lead to the closure of ft 
MOH nuralng schools, as ft 
two ministries would gw 
monitor and expand ft- 
schools of the MOE. 

Certainly, such a co-openfr 
between the two ministries 
fleet their care for the p 
interest and would undoubted 
result In turning out asaiitr 
nurses who are well squids 
and trained enough to shod* 
their responsibilities for ow- 
ing medical services to those l 
need of it. ! 


A 




By Tony Schueth 

Star Staff Reporter 

A PROGRESSIVE, expanding or- 
ganization, the Hay a Arts Centre 
maintains one static factor: its 
purpose. “A nation can only truly 
aspire to social and economic 
development If It promotes the to- 
tal welfare of Its young," the pur- 
pose states. 

In 1976, with this premise In 
mind, Nabll Sawalha approached 
Her Majesty, the late Queen Alia, 
with a proposal for a recreational 
centre devised to help the children 
occupy their free time In a con- 
structive manner. At the time, Jor- 
dan offered little for Its youth. 

The centre wes then donated as 
a gift on the 39th birthday of His 
Majesty King Hussein in 1976. 

Merely a dream In 1976, eleven 
years later, the Haya Arts Centre 
haB grown and progressed as its 
namesake, Her Royal Highness 
Princess Haya, has. The princess 
has been a member since Its In- 
ception. 

Any child between the age of bIx' 
and 12 may become a member. 
Members pay a yearly fee of JD 
12 per person. Second and third 
brother or sister of the same 
family pays JD 8 and JD 5 respec- 
tively. Fo; this fee, members have 
a dally programme of activities In 
the library and the art room and 
can play In the adjoining play- 
ground. Members are also entitled 
to a 20 per cent reduction on any 
course or activity charging a fee, 
Buoh as piano playing, dance or 
ceramic lessons. 

The membership fees have 
changed minimally In recent years, 
Ignoring the recent local and 
national economic downturn. 

"Surprisingly, the centre had the 
least members when the country 
was most financially Inflated." Sa- 
walha said. ‘The more the reces- 
sion. the bigger the membership." 

After membership fees, the cen- 
tre Is funded mainly by Bubsldy 
tram King Hussein, as well as do- 
nations from friends of the centre. 
™ng Hussein's subsidy pays 
mainly for the centre's salaries. 

Tho remaining funds have been 
□, llZ0d by Sawalha, Honorary 
President Her Majesty Queen 
wor al-Husseln and various com- 
members to construct ten 
sections and activities, including 


the library, the arts, the theatre, 
miscellaneous activities, the chil- 
dren's traffic school, the Prince All 
Outdoor Theatre, ceramic work- 
shops, the computer centre, out- 
door playgrounds and the chil- 
dren's heritage and Bcience 

museum. 

The library offers story-telling, 
book lending, writing competitions, 
trips, film and video shows and 
quizzes while encouraging 
research and general knowledge. 

The Arts section utilizes tea- 
chers to Instruct children in the art 
of painting, handicrafts, ceramics 
and educational games. Some of 
the children's work is entered in 
local and International competi- 
tions. 

The theatre offers presentations 
of children's theatre shows by all 
Haya Arts Centres' groups or by 
visiting performers, as well as 
creative theatre classes. The 
recently assembled Puppet Thea- 
. tre presents its repertoire of pup- 
pet shows around Jordan. 

Miscellaneous activities in- 
clude courses in flower-making, 
glass engraving, sewing, sports, 
music, ballet, jazz dancing and 
aerobics. Recently, a plastic green 
house was constructed to offer 
courses in cultivating house and 
garden plants. 

The traffic school constructed in 
1979, was designed to help chil- 
dren understand and appreciate 
road regulations and safety 
through riding pedal push cars and 
bicycles on a specially designed 
set of roads. 

The Prince All Outdoor Theatre 
with a seating capacity of 800, 
presents various shows to chil- 
dren and their parents. 

The ceramics workshop offers 
pottery classes for children and 
adults. The computer centre with 
16 IBM PC computers offers regu- 
lar 10 day courses in logo and ba- 
sic. Outdoor playgrounds are 
available for use by children dur- 
ing daylight hours. 

The children's museum, initiated 
by Queen Noor, provides an ex- 
perience workshop for children 
whereby they can not only look 
and listen, but can also touch, use 
and make exhibits work, thus uti- 
lizing all senses and creating a fun 
atmosphere. 

At the centre's Inception, Sa- 
walha had a certain vision for the 
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AMMAN (Star) — The Philip- 
pines celebrated the 80th 
anniversary of Its indepen- 
dence last weak, 12 June, 
with a call for its 58 million 
people to unite for progress. 

„ ™ 8 , wa8 second time the 
Philippines observed Its In- 

hS521 dence day 8,nc ° tha 

bloodless people -power re- 
volution In February 1986 
toppled the Marcos dlctator- 
*«P a " d brought in Pre- 
sident Corazon C, Aquino to 
.power. 

J". Manila, President 
Aquino Issued a message 

SS* 8tat8d v‘ Our glorious 
victory In the February revo- 
lution wee followed by 
another victory for freedom 
and democracy through the 
overwhelming ratification of 

®Wh«t VSL constitute. 

JK* 8 * w ® have accom- 

? LJ?1 d 80 , ,<ir 18 jU8t th ® 

!J1 8 lon B Journey,” she 
told. We need ell the help 
we can get... Let this day be- 




gin a struggle for the 
ment of our nation's cher- 
Ished dreams." 

Also In connection wjj 1 ! 
celebration In Jordan, Ain- ; 
bassador Saaz paid j 
to the friendly ana cordial fj ; . 
latlons between Jordan • 
the Philippines, which m ; 
Majesty King Hussein . 
other Jordanian official# 
have had the pleasure of J 
siting. The Philippines IJj , 
been supportive of Jord® 1 * 
and other Arab causes. It M* 
voted In favour of UN Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution ... 
condemning Israel for 'J 
continued occupation 
Arab territories. 

• ! i 

The Philippines la p 
lasting and comprehend** r. 

solution 61 the Arab-tenjj [?,. 
conflict. It supports the . 
of the Palestinian people w - 
self-determination, top™ 8 5 
their right to establish an [ J p 
dependent state In Paloetin®- , 




in Bourdais paintings 

By Vanessa Batrounl square, a form he feels hlrr 


Gpeclal to The Star 

DaSti^i' but quallty exhibition of 
CM, opened on Tuesday at 

X£i A 2!SS? ural Qal,0ry of Akram 

Jebei i?l dan and Associates In 

lISJPVh 18 the re8Ult of 

Ammar?n art 8 0 acliv,t V ^ one of 
Cent™ ii m ? 8t d y° am lc cultural 
^ntre dlreoto r, Jany Bourdais. 

Soling etudled art at the 

fomonne and flmiraMira Wro... 


St the a Jpnto* drawing 
havinn A| e er Montparnasse and 
artistic P S? 8 ^? J l hrou 9 h a Period of 
Elhtonin ?. 9 i? *Mty wnile living In 
man mtanru > by bu 


Paint iZT'L 1,0 unaDie to 
and fiK®,P y ha ® been working on 
^ flnajly arrtved at a persbnal 

in ffian rmu a dur,nfl h,s 8 °J° Urn 

6rnmaSH? Ula belongs to the mod- 
ernan? S? r0am °* art where quat- 
lorh« ^expositions are common, 
8 Pointings are a play on the 

19 ^ 7 "■ ■ 

er • • 


centre. By its 10th anniversary, 
with the opening ol the Middle 
East’s first children's museum by 
King Hussein and Queen Noor, 
Sawalha said he had accom- 
plished nearly every one of these 
goals. 

A goal not accomplished was to 
have Haya Arts Centres in every 
part of Jordan — 50 locations in all. 

Nevertheless, nine centres were 
opened. Of those, four are still op- 
erating under the direction of the 
Haya Arts Centre. The facilities In 
Al-Ashrafiyeh, Zarka, Kerak and 
Aqaba retain library arts, music 
and playground facilities. The 
Haya Arts Centre provides books 
for libraries, donates art materials, 
advises designers, helps train em- 
ployees and helps the new cen- 
tres in various other ways. 

Sawalha lacked funds to open 
the parks himself. However, he 
compensated by encouraging 
other municipalities throughout 
Jordan to plan children's centres. 

"By 1981-82, children's parks 
and libraries were on every muni- 
cipality's plan; a must every- 
where,"Sawalha said. "We, In our 
country have gone a long way In 
doing something for the children." 

Sawalha has lacked funds for 
his own projects as well. However, 
he always finds a way to get the 
project completed. 


"Once I have a project, I try 
every ethical or unethical way to 
get the Job done," Sawalha said. 
When he has a project such as a 
building, Sawalha explains that ha 
first builds the base with the exist- 
ing money. Then he gets someone 
to donate the bricks. Finally, he 
might get the roof for half the 
price. In this manner he is able to 
fund different projects. 

The Haya Arts Centre hopes to 
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The Haya Arts Centre: The place and time for children 


expand In the future mainly adding 
to the children's museum facilities. 
Sawalha hopes to add an ob- 
servatory and organize exhibitions 
to develop the five human senses, 
improve and expand the section 
on environmental awareness, es- 
tablish an audio-visual library In 
subjects pertaining to the exhibits 
and purchase a more advanced 


planetarium, projector and sup- 
porting equipment. 

Sawalha would also like to see 
more parental participation. "Par- 
ents encourage, but, sadly many 
of them do not participate 
enough," he said. "1 keep a saying 
on my deBk: The best thing to 
spend on your children is time: i 
would like to see more of that." 


Brothers on the stage 


square, a form he feels himself In, 
and which he believes is the most 
objective and purest of man-made 
symbols not being found In nature. 

Squares, he says, are the sup- 
ports that can be filled or unfilled, 
and their versatility Is explored In 
his work where they act as deco- 
rative elements forming a pat- 
terned foil to other squares. Alter- 
natively, they act as an ambiguous 
and tantalizing frame within a 
frame, a symbol for inner reflec- 
tion or, by artful juxtaposition, 
together they create a composi- 
tion of maximum aesthetic and 
ascetic appeal. 

Ascetlam Is the most striking 
feature of this exhibition for, In 
cold black and white with only 
blood red acting as a colour by 
proxy for feeling, passion and life, 
the paintings devoid of light, tone 

Continued on page 8 


BREAKING THE Arab tradi- 
tion of following In the family 
footsteps, two brothers, Na- 
bll and Nadim Sawalha 
chose to train as actors and 
subsequently brought fame 
and publicity to both their 
family and Jordan. 

Nabll trained as an actor, 
but more recently has uti- 
lized hie talents as the direc- 
tor of the Haya Arts Centre. 
Nadim ohose acting as a 
career and lives and works In 
England. 

In their youth, both at- 
tended sohool in England, In- 
tending to return to Jordan 
and work In the family busi- 
ness. Both returned and 
worked In the business, at 
the same time doing theatre. 
Nadim worked as a director 
of arts and culture and re- 
turned to England In 1967. 

Nabll helped establish the 
Jordanian Theatre. With a 
few friends, he began a local 
company which was later 
adopted by the government 
to become the national thea- 
tre group. 

At first Nabll wrote and 
directed plays, but then, he 
explains, television came to 
the Middle East and drew 
him away from the theatre. 


For television, he produced 
programmes and acted In 
them. 

His moat famous television 

P rogram me was "Balny Wa 
enak” whloh means "Be- 
tween Us”. The comic social 
satire dealt with aspects of 
Arab life uelng Jordanian and 
Palestinian characters. 

"This managed to open 
the road for similar program- 
mes to be done," Nabll 
said. ” But, sadly enough, It 
all died because of too much 
censorship from people who 
feel Jealous of well-known 
actors. They have the power 
to cancel programmes, so 
they do so." 

In 1975-76, Nabll returned 
to England to study drama at 
the Academy of Arte. In 
1976 he returned to Jordan 
ae the director of the Haya 
ArtB Centre after facilities 
had been arranged for tha 
centre. 

“! came to the well-known 
realization that an actor oan 
become vain. And I have a 
duty to do,” Nabll Sawalha 
said. "I decided I wanted to 
do children’s theatre.” 

He said he realized he had 
no desire to act apart from 
the local 9cene. 


Nabll has played small 
parts in movies, television 
programmes and commer- 
cials both In Jordan and Eng- 
land. For example, he played 
a small part in "Slndbad and 
the Eye of the Tiger.” 

”1 prefer to be a star here 
than to act email parte In big 
films,” Sawalha said. Nabll's 
brother, Nadim Sawalha le 
the first Jordanian to venture 
and study drama abroad. The 
end reault was that Nadim 
could not return to Jordan. 
Nadim works today as a pro- 
ducer and director of pro- 
grammes In the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

Aa an Arab, Nadim some- 
times produces Arab litera- 
ture In London. Currently he 
Is producing "The Life of Gi- 
bran Khalil Glrban”. Nadim 
tries to find things with rele- 
vance to both the West and 
the East, Nabll said. 

Nadim directed Touch of 
Claes', and appeared In the 
"Lion and the Wind”, the 
first Jamee Bond movie and 
the most recent "007" mo- 
vie, where he plays a Moroc- 
can officer who Is the "In- 
spector Cloueseau" of the 
film. 

(T. S.) 
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Psycho drama unfolds well 
in performance of ‘La Visite’ 


By Vanessa Batrounl 

Spacla! to The Star 

'LA VfSiTE' by Victor Halm v/aa 
described by critic Matthleu Qaley 
aa "a ping pong match of fear" 
when first performed in the early 
seventies by two of France’s great 
actors, Daniel Delorme and Robert 
HIrsch. 

A decade later, the play contin- 
ues to be a spine — chilling psy- 
cho drama and In the French Cen- 
tre's production of It, recently per- 
formed at the Studio Theatre. The 
Royal Cultural Centre, the roller 
coaster heights of hysteria and 
troughs of false calm In this 
well-structured play were fully ex- 
ploited by its director and pro- 
ducer, Denia Qafflard. 

Essentially, the play is a duelling 
dialogue between a man and a 
woman; she Is a neuro -psychiatri- 
st about to leave her clinic to sing 
at a party, he, a stranger who ar- 
rives unannounced, a potential pa- 
tient who at first Intrigues, a 
potential mad man who later bru- 
talizes her verbally and an even- 
tual priest /doctor whose cathar- 
tic therapy releases her from her 
guilt and pain. 

The play's structure devolves on 
role reversal, the metamorphosis 
of the seemingly professionally 
assured doctor into a quivering, 
emotional and weeping patient. 
Tha breaking down of the doctor's 
protective person or mask by the 
intruder is well perceived by Denis 
Gaillard who reflects the disinte- 
gration process In the breakdown 
of the set. 

Such a story creates a complex 
fabric of Interaction well handled 
by Qaynor Perldakls and Francois 
Le Roux who play the psychiatrist 
and the visitor respectively. 


Francois, as the victimizer, 
plays the wide ranging game of 
teasing and terrorizing with 
moments of brilliance and unflag- 
ging energy and concentration, 
whilst Qaynor. with the more diffi- 
cult task of acting 'reaction', 
moves well from control to loss of 
control, although her early state 
would have benefited from being 
amplified while the latter which 
was over amplified could have 
been tuned down and developed 
more gradually Into the final hys- 
teria. 

Again, the confrontation and su- 
spicious retreats of the two 
characters and their changing 
’8 talus' of doctor /pat tent is beau- 
tifully reflected In the staging as 
like two animals In a cage they 
come together, sit apart or are el- 
evated 'on show' In a 'space ' 
conscious ballet of stage moveme- 
nt. 




At times though, the stage 
movement became unnecess- 
arily overstylllzed and the lighting 
heavily underlined the dramatic 
content; a distracting factor, for 
the power of the piece lies In the 
threat of the unwanted male In the 
presence of a female, and his un- 
known Intention, and not In any 
abstract element. 

Denis Gaillard attempts to in- 
voke the dreamlike quality of the 
play by leaving the visitor on stage 
at the end symbolically still part of 
the doctor’s world or imagination 
and through the concluding song 
which is rich In somnambulistic 
metaphors. 

But the harsh reality of what 
has passed between the two 
characters destroys any ambiguity 
and we are left more with a 
sense of exhaustion than with the 
taste of a nightmare. 
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Scene from the French play: a mind menacing thriller 



Fashion for all times 


2° u °" and silky materials. For' 
each design from the professional 
look only three pieces are made. 

?! b8 r .! malnlfl fl * on dresses are 
called haute couture 1 , and are 
pk,aay dreeses, fit for evening oc- 
caslons. Usually, they are made of 

^ pure al,k > and only 
one piece Is made for each design. 

Ms Abdel Raheem said that the 
Fr^nri 8 im P 0r ^d from 

sms? and ,hat " was 

AJong with the designs there 
weddteg 8 dres^ b&nd ambro,dered 

Ms Abeer studied fashion de- 
slgn In Beirut and went for further 


th , 8 5 merican Univ- 
ersity in England. Later sho 

worked as an assistant general 

cS n rSmn at th0 A Qatar Petrocheml- 
Company. At the same time 

fer^thaf' Ahpp flS 3 free,anc0r - Af- 
ier tnat, Abeer moved to Paris tn 

She pariielpated In 

Ihft n em u l0naI teuton exhibition 
that was held in July i n 1085 ° 

In Jordan, she has already haw 
three exhibitions, one on Sep- 

ESS; 1986 at the Regency 
Womens & InMay^MellT 1 

Marriott i Ho,9landth y e{hl?da a hi 

1986 nBn,f " Holel in AuguS 


. The latest designs In Ms 
Abdel Ra haem's fashion 
show 

By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Special to The Star 

WELL KNOWN fashion designer 
Abeer Abdel Raheem held en exhi- 
bition Saturday night at the 
Regency Palace, with a grand 
presentation of 20 of 'her recent 
designs. • 

The first ten dresses were 
named the ''professional look" 
especially designed for the ele- 
gant working lady and for profess- 
ional women, suitable for all tlmeB 
of the day. The colours, red, black, 
white, blue, orange and pink and 
tiger-akin, suit all skin colours. I 

Abeer’s designs taka : Into ac- 
count the body’s shape, the height 
and skin colour. : 

The styles Included low-waist 
dresses, the 'midi' or the above 
the ankle lengths, made of natural 
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Bourdais paintings 


Continued from page 7 

and curved lines are a celebration 
of rational abstraction. 

Clinically clean In feeling and rl- 

Ia ®?' , thay r0 semble the 
boldly defined form and distinct 

S?I?r Ur ar t? a ,P f a prlnt - Despite 
C ka ,f p P 0aran ca the 
viewer Js never allowed to forget 

r^‘ hey , Br ^ paln ^ 8 Bnd riot Ill- 
usions. Jany achieves this by 
leaving evidence of the bruehwork 

n n i?-fi 0 il nt n ? madlum In the unpo- . 
Ilshed brushstroke and by scorlnc 
the squares with unpalnted lines 
ana areas. 


b,ack . scares on W hlte in a murid Freud! 

aboh aB Marce| U Suohamp Exalted trlb ^ tea P ara °nailze an 

fi?, : e ^ibltlr!S them M r 


not 88 a symbol of 
earthbound matter (of the bodv 

elated 8llty) Wlth Which 14 18 aaa °* 

Artists give form to the nature 

fum term 8 t h° f lhe[r ‘ ,me which I" 
L 0 * m tf ? 0m and these palnt- 
J!? 8 npt only reflect the psychic 
desolation of our age but are 
arso a very conscious tribute to 
Pwsonages of the twentieth cen- 

Hi a 5 h .P aln « n a ,s a direct or in- 
airect homage to such Individuals’ 
as B^gec Ray pharles and Katha- 




Reem Yasin’s 

Cinema Corner 


I North by Northwest 

A typical Hitchcockian chase 

KfHS P r ® , « 88 ® 8 to be a Hitchcock fan one simply has to 
like North by Northwest 1 because it combines all his f* 
vour te effeefs In the field of the chase preslnted ln hb 

gerfre present 8 Ho,lywood 8ty,e > w,th 0,1 the cliches of the 

.The main plot of the film Is the classical one of mistaken 
Wentlty. Only In this case It Is more of a non-plo{ (S 
Hitchcock himself calls a ’Macguffln’ — a meanlnaless 

1 H g . j n ® x,8tent things), since the object oUhat 
mistaken Identity Is practically non-existent. 

rrin? '? rb « ne a?. nd dobonnlr of Hollywood actors, Cary 
ROTl an m 38 Ro S er "Thornhill (with the initiate 

n advor isl »9 executive who is kidnapped by an 

Z ° a ^ m 0 ^ ,,lzati r <l’ efu,od Jam « Mason), who 
the aAna h fein „ ? myt ? ,c< '! 1 1 9 ° nt invent « d by the CIA to run 
hisSS ° ra * p ’ A w ' l l° ,e ‘^aborate story is built round 
this non-plot — a typical Hitchcock technique. 

J»E»1 ? r0at deftness and assurance, Thornhill la 
fr 3 c ri t0 .J . to 9 hair-raising succession of adventures. He is 
™ 0 . 0 murder in the United Nations building (caught 

□Sroued SSEil? lhe lnc . rimlnat . in 9 knife in his hand), he Is 
he » empty , pra,r, ° by a cmp-dustlng aircraft, 

Evn I? S 1 °r al ! y ,nvo,ved w »h an attractive blonde 
Sa,al J who tu, na to be not only a spy but a 
sdIm amSnn k thl h6 i ,,lm ,. cu,mlna t®s in a showdown with the 
Mnf.n* 2?!fi the 9,flant,c carved-out heads of presidents on 

0ne of tho most ® ^borate and famous 
scenes In the history of cinema. 

raISSW!. 11 ? of Nor!h by Northwest’ makes as little 
Knir!, f H V he ! lm 18 one of the moat colourful and 
oanM i?i« Hitchcock s chase films. A humorous extra va- 

cesshii iAhin ?i arm,n ? comed y- thriller that is quite suc- 
cessful within Its own terms. 

typ,cal Hitchcockian quips, the storytelling Is lm- 
wa^? b fnr con8lructad ^though logically, it doeen’t hold 
. 8 u 0Cond * ? ne Staring instance is the famous 
he orop-dusting plane tries to kill Thornhill In 
rmrt §5 t.2!h n ! wh ^ r ?r one wond ®ra why the enemy must 

d^fve him * e J ab ? rate p,Qn when they could simply 
drive up to him In the deserted fields and shoot hlml 

vi8 w® rs realize that they are simply taken 

QrMsei d frkm h nno en ? y m,nute ot 11 as the film pro- 

gresses from one climax to another. 

the 1 *J ana ^ ou,d be bolh amused and unnerved as 
Carina ISSh P ? ayo ® w,th their sense of logic. Never 
on betea ah!« ° fl 0 J?, ls fHms * Hitchcock prided himself 
hPs ,nvolv ®, hte audience so much In the fate of 

seat until \ h ho» t tl ay wou,d , 9,ad,y ,eav ® their bralnB under tha 
seat until they were ready to go home. 


Recent film releases 


•quara to Ita function u a>ani*. 




Beverly Hills Cop ||(R) Eddie 
Murphy — Cool detroit cop not 
so hot this time out (fair) 

The Chipmunk Adventure (G) 
Chipmunks enter around- 
the -world balloon race, plea- 
sant kiddle animated feature 
(good) 

Creepshow 2 (R) George 
.Kenedy — A trilogy 0 f Ste- 
phen King horror stories (Fair) 
Gardens of Stone (R) James 
S aa " — . Warm and sober 
drama of comefront soldiers 
during Vietnam era (Good) 

Handarsona 

L p rl. Joh n Llthgow — Family 
briefly adopts "blgfdot" crea- 

(Falr) sentlmental schmaltz 

!®htar (PG-13) Warren Beatty, 
Dustin Hoffman —-Amusing 

mov,e , about third-rate 
^mers In the Middle. East 

Lethal Weapon (R) Mel Gib- 
son, , Danny ; Glover ' — . Cop 


Poor little-rich -kid has family 
problems, predictable comedy 
(Fair) 

Project X (PG) Matthew Brod- 
erick — Adorable chimps are 
subjected to lethal radiation, 
manipulative monkey busi- 
ness (Fair) 

Raising Arizona (PG-13) Nico- 
las Cage — Spoof of American 
family can’t raise enough 
laughs (Fair) 

Triver’s Edge (R) Crispin 
Glover — Unsettling story of 
teen boy who murders girl and 
the casual reaction that follows 
(Good) 

The Secret Of My Success 
(PG-13) Michael J. Fox — M fll1 
room worker gels top corpor- 
ate slot, appealing yuppie com- 
edy (Good) 

Tin Men (R) Richard Drayluas, 
Danny Devito — Fine, Funny- 
Comedy about feuding, NW’ 
flamming, . aluminium siding 
salesmen (Good) , . 

The Untouchables (R) Ke j£j 
Costner — Smashing gangster 
sags of prohibition -era Chicago 
(Great) _ 


Mona Saudi: 

A sculptural intimacy with earth 


By Frida Mdanat 

Special to The Star 

"... HER STONE pieces simul- 
taneously suggest the ageless 
and the modern. Their seed-1 Ike. 
egglike roundness suggest life just 
about to burst out of the coloured 
stone." 

So says Paul Richard of the 
Washington Post about Jordanian 
sculptress, Mona Saudi. 

Bom In Amman In 1945, and a 
graduated from the Ecole Superle- 
ure dee Beaux Arts in Paris Ms 
Saudi also paints and writes poe- 
try. Her art-work has been fea- 
tured In solo and collective exhibi- 
tions in Europe, Asia, and the Mid- 
dle East. At present she lives in 
Amman to which she returned five 
years ago seeking a home for her 
art. 

Her house In Jabel Amman, off 
the second circle Is a small 
museum where she keeps her 
sculptures, paintings and collec- 
tion of pottery In every corner of 
the garden. Her workshop, a small 
garage at the side of the garden in 
the middle of which stands a 
20-year old raspberry tree, 
apeakB of the long hours she 
spends with hammers, chisels, 
files, and dust before she can en- 
dow life to the dormant formless 
mass of stone. 

Artists and critics contend that 
Mona has the ability to give shape 
to the Invisible, body to the spiri- 
tual and eternity to the temporal. 

Her moulded stones are perfect 
and these smooth flawless sur- 
faces reflect an intimate bond with 
earth. Her subjects depict 
concepts such as fertility, origin 
and strength, represented In the 
female figure, the mountains and 
birds. She concentrates on the 
round figures and often uses the 
Arabic letter "n" stressing on Its 
decorative value rather than Its le- 
gibility. 


• i 0S ! Sunday 2660 graduating 
students of the University of Jor- 
° 0n . m ® r ched gracefully in their 
graduation robes to receive their 

SSSS from the handa of H|s 

Majesty King HuBseln. 
cafflmnm of lnv,t0Ba t0 th ® 

aos 0 nf°uX he S und0r tha patron- 
iiif'HS Hussein to mark the 

ES32 # of ,he 22nd s rou p 

Kn 2? fr ^ ,he University of 
ban shared in the celebrations. 

c l h8 W a tion ceremony coln- 
estah2 h the 26tb anniversary of 
Jordan hment the Un,v « r »ity of 

crowd'* hoH !S e cer ®mony, the 
dlifZnf .Pronged behind the 
InternJiL 9al ® a °f the Ammon 

SnYoufh^u 848 !? 1 ^ at Al Hu8S “ 
allowM to enter ® thay W9re 

an^H!!,\ Bradualln B aluden '3 

’ stidln n W Professors were 

oMhe 9 qI 15? W8 outa,d ® the gates 

side readi l 00 *®! 8 °PP° alt ® 
eady to make their entrance. 

ein P touri h ?K arrival of Kln 0 Huss- 
(rom ika °heera could be heard 

taneoual? 8xalt0d crowd. Slmul- 
: an dun& fi |,S r8dlJ # atInB students 
In to thfi 8 y , pro / 0a8 °ra marched 
i css oShEf 510 of lhe Armed F °r- 
! the UnhfiSlS and ^ h ® 8ln Qing of 
; every bodi ? y Choru e. When 
I Plato8 a y f[B ^ aa 8sfl t« d in their 
-T 8, 8 f,ar P® was set ablaze. 

8peMh^L^ ony 8tart0d off with a 
lam Al -ttV > Dr Abdul 8a- 
Unlvemit?# 1 ' Preald ®nt of the 
welcomin 9J. Jordan, in which he 
His Majesty the. Kino 


She selects uncommon and un- 
usual stones, sometimes found by 
chance and at other times through 
search and concentrated effort. 
Ms Saudi travels to the south of 
Amman looking for the green 
stone and searches In the north 
for the pink ones which she says 
give a sense of warmth and 
transparency to her objects. 

As a poet, Mona Saudi was 
chosen among 12 Arab poets In- 
cluding Nazek Al-Mala'ika and 
Fadwa Toukan for a poetry book 
published In the United States by 
Kamal Bullatah, of Lebanese 
origin. 

The book entitled 'Women from 
the Fertile Crescent' Includes 14 
translated words by Ms Saudi, 
most of which express her feel- 
ings and dedication to sculpture. 

The book Is presently being 
taught at American universities as 
a subject of contemporary civiliza- 
tion. 

Ms Saudi has created sculp- 
tures for the Petra Bank, Univers- 
ity of Science and Technology and 
the Sixth circle in Jabel Amman. 
The marble sculpture presently 
standing on sixth circle is about to 
be displaced and used In an un- 
suitable environment, Mona says. 
She laments the displacement 
of her sculpture and feels dishear- 
tened about this saying that works 
of art should be handled with more 
care and respect worthy of the 
labour of their birth. 

The sculpture, called 'Growth' 
representing a figure in the grow- 
ing process is to be moved due to 
a decision to replace the circle 
with traffic lights to ease traffic 
congestion. 

Ms Saudi, views the circles of 
Amman as a symbol of the deve- 
lopment and expansion of the city. 
They are a source of beauty to the 
streets, whether they are planted 
or used as stands for monuments 


and guests. 

King Hussein then addressed 
the ceremony and congratulated 
the graduates. He then delivered 
certificates to all graduating 
students and bestowed prizes 
upon top students. 

Attending the ceremony were 
Her Majesty Quean Noor, Prime 
Minister Zald Rlfal and cabinet 
members, speaker of the Upper 
House of Parliament, Ahmad Al 
Lawzl, and Speaker of the Lower 
House Akef Al Fayez. 


• Her Majesty Queen Zeln Sha- 
raf will open the flower show 
'Flower Parade' due to take place 
at 5 pm Thursday afternoon, at 
the Intercontinental Hotel. 

This is one among many other 
activities taking place at the 
YWCA this month. Another is the 
tennis competition to be organized 
by tennis coach Imad Mlihim, 
second and third being the sum- 
mer school due to start the begin- 
ning of next month. A mention 
here to Miss Lana Bfsharat, a 
prominent staff member of the 
YWCA Is resuming her duties after 
quite a long sick leave. 

* a * 

a The female staff of the UNRWA 
headquarters mat at the residence 
of one of their colleagues, Mrs 
Majlda Hubta Sabha last Monday 
afternoon, In one of their social 
gatherings arranged on certain oc- 
casions tv their social committee, 
chaired by Mrs Ibtlsam Nasha- 
shlbl. The occasion; this time was 





Mona Saudi stands with one of her works 


and sculptures. 

Out of her love for public beauty 
and belief that art strengthens the 
spirit ahe has built a small circle In 
the area of land opposite her 
house, on which she has erected 
one of her sculptures. 

She argues that art refines the 
spirit saying that the children in 
the neighbourhood have become 
less violent In their games so as 
not to harm the sculpture. 

Ms Saudi is presently working 
on a sculpture of four metres In 
height which will be Jordan’s 


the arrival of Majlda’s new baby 
boy, Bilal. 

As usual the ladles grabbed the 
opportunity to make the best out 
of an occasion, which, In Its turn, 
turned out to be a very happy one 
Indeed. 

* * * 

• The exhibition by Nldal Tabbal 
last Thursday at the Association 
of Artists in Jabel Weibdeh in- 
cluded 40 pieces of colourful calli- 
graphic works brought by tha art- 
ist from Syria to hold his first exhi- 
bition In Jordan. 

The exhibition, is the first at- 
tempt to Innovate and develop 
Kufffc calligraphy for 500 years. 

Nldal Tabbal, a graduate of Ara- 
bic literature from Syria went deep 
into his study of Arabic calligraphy 
and specialized In the Kufflc, re- 
evaluating It and making changes, 
only preceded by scholars 500 
years ago. 

He wrote a book entitled New 
Findings on Kufflc Writing' in 
which he reviews the various Kuf- 
flc writings and their development 
and position in relation to other 
writings. 

His new Ideas and techniques 
may be seen in his 40 pieces of 
work depicting Qur'Bnlc verses, 
poetry and proverbs. His works 
comprise colourful designs of Ara- 
bic calligraphy decorated with ar- 
rows, circles and stars and elabo- 
rated with Islamic drawings. 

He uses a special kind of col- 
oured carton which he shapes Into 


present to the Institute Du Monde 
Arabe to be opened In Paris during 
the coming autumn. The granite 
sculpture will be presented by Jor- 
dan In the opening ceremony of 
the Institute and placed on the 
main front yard of the building si- 
tuated in the centre of the Cartier 
Latin. The Institute was founded 
by France and 19 Arab countries 
to promote Arab Culture In Europe. 

Ma Saudi proudly says that the 
sculpture, created by a Jordanian 
woman will help to Introduce Jor- 
dan to Europe and change the im- 
age of Arab women In the West. 

legible language following a long 
process of mathematical calcula- 
tions and sketches. 

Each work takes a lot of time 
and effort, says Tabbal, but adds 
that a sense of satisfaction comes 
through the creation of hard work. 

Nldal Tabbal Intends to hold his 
first exhibition is Syria In Decem- 
ber and wishes to hold another 
one in Jordan during the coming 
year. 

The Arabic writing was long ago 
known as the Nabatean. Then, at 
a certain stage It was called the 
Kufflc because It originated from 
Kufa In Iraq to the rest of the Isla- 
mic world. It used to be the pre- 
vailing tool of writing despite its ill- 
egibility due to the absence of 
dots. 

People continued to write Kufflc 
until the emergence of the Ab- 
baaBl State. 


• The Amman Marriott Hotel In 
co-operation with British Airways, 
Air France and International Trad- 
ers, have just begun a major tour- 
ism promotion programme that Is 
aimed at Increasing Jordan's 
share of the industry's high-yield'' 
market. The programme, which 
works towards making the King- 
dom an attractive and feasible 
conference centre In the region, 
also aim 8 at promoting Jordan's 
unique character and history. 

The promotion programme is 
designed to put Jordan on the 
map of the world's incentive travel 
market, which Is aimed at high 
profile executives of large compa- 
nies with generous funds allo- 
cated to send their executives to 
unique and remote parts of the 
world to spend their holidays or 
hold their meetings. 




News 

THEY WERE delegates ass- 
igned to a delegation, they 
were promoting tourism In 
the country; they were co- 
operative tools In the fields 
of culture and education. 
Thay were on a three-day vi- 
sit to New Inertia. 

Holding talks with officials 
In the capital city of New In- ' 
ertla was Leisure Secretary 
Prefect Mr Jack Inoffls from 
Lethargla. Mr Inoffte la ac- 
companied by a group of 
officious oplnlonists. Ha will 
meet with Mr Tardl Laggard 
from the Minietry of Sloth to 
dtecuas Joint, bi-lateral, and 
amphibious means to pro- 
mote, advance and achieve 
progress In the fields, ter- 
rains, and pastures of lei- 
sure. 

In Sopor If la, capital ot New 
Inertia, Mr Tardl Laggard 
reiterated his country's de- 
sire to enter Into dual nego- 
tiations, In a press interview, 
moments after the visiting 
delegations* arrival. 

The Incumbent talks on 
teeuee of mutual benefit will ; 
take place on Wednesday 
and the two ministerial coun- 
terparts will hold their tong- 
ues behind closed doors. 

Meanwhile, the visiting 
delegation attended a cer- 
emony marking the 1 5 th an- 
niversary of labour-saving 
and work procrastination In 
New Inertia. 

In a speech on the occa- 
sion Mr Tardl Laggard said 
that time-killing will eave the 
country’ 8 energy, protect Its 
borders from rash, Impetu- 
ous neighbours and give tha 
Inert people unhurried op- 
portunities to decrease their : 
efforts towards travail and = 
drudgery. 

“We will fight our eco- '• 
nomlc enemies: travail and ■' 
drudgery," bellowed the ! 
somnolent Laggard In hte In- * 
augural speech, "and no 
sweat will ever obstruct us l 
from our path toward ;! 
freedom." ' 

Mr Laggard also spoke of ; 
hie desire to co-operate and .' 
benefit from Lethargla'e long : 
experiences and added that 
such a relationship between 
the two countries will pave " 
the wav for an Immobile end 
hopefully Indolent future. 

As regarde agricultural 
co-operation, Mr Laggard 1 
said that human vegetation 
was of primary concern to 
both countries. 

Speaking on behalf of . 
Defence Secretary Mr Booby : 
Skirmish, Mr Laggard sala ; 
that tha country Is doing all 
It can to combat time. 

"Thle Is our only means", : 
Mr Laggard reiterated, "to 
put a final and to exertion 
and to invite recess Instead." 

Mr Tardl Laggard further 
etreBsed New Inertia's will-/ 
Ingneas to support Lelhar- 
gla'e political asplratlonec 
against Its enemies. 

Lethargla has bean at war 1 
with Ita neighbouring coun- 
tries ever since Britten colon-', 
laltet rule ended there aomo -- 
centurles ago. 
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US elections, Israel and 
the anti-Arab stance 


By Mohffmmad Kamal 

Jordan's Ambassador lo Washington 

AS THE American campaign for 
the 1988 presidential elections 
commences, one is struck by cer- 
tain themes that pervade the 
statements of candidates. Many 
Issues, of course carry particular 
Importance for constituents and 
candidates alike. This character- 
istic of the American political sys- 
tem and election proceaB how- 
ever, Is of legitimate concern to 
many of us from abroad, because 
some of those Issues also affect 
ue directly. It Is not my purpose to 
Interfere In the Internal affairs of 
the United States, but (t would be 
an opportunity lost If I failed to 
comment on how American 
domestic politics affect the llveB of 
people abroad. 

We understand the American 
political system and know that it 
follows a pattern established 
years ago. However, when the 
Arab people become the object of 
American discourse and debate, 
few observations from an outsider 
may be Instructive. 

During this critical time in the 
Middle East, a number of candi- 
dates from both political parties 
are bidding for the nomination by 
making foreign policy promises to 
special Interest groups that are 
more likely to lead to war than to 
peace. 

To gain support for their candi- 
dacy, these promises are being 
made without regard to their policy 
Implications Internationally. 

American politicians appear to 
have a strange love affair with Is- 
rael. | aay strange, because they , 
apparently lack an ability to ex- 
press their affection for Israel 
without denouncing the Arabs as 
people. It Is as though Israel has 
rjo positive attributes, and candi- 
dates are forced to ally themsel- 
ves with Israel's fears, hatreds 
and biases Instead, 

At the very time when there is a 
special need for Informed respon- 
sibility, the American voter la being 
wooed by candidates, Irom both 
political parties, who are making 
promises to special Interest 
groups that can only damage the 
delicate peace process presently 


under way. To gain support for 
their nomination, many candidates 
have been advancing uniformed 
statements, without regard for 
their Impact on US policy forma- 
tion or the reaction of the Arab 
countries concerned. Some of the 
outlandish proposals they make 
coufd spark greater hostility in the 
region. 

As examples, here are but four 
such thoughtless proposals, all 
made during the last four weeks 
by candidates to a group with spe- 
cial interests In the Middle East: 

“A new Initiative" In which Israel 
would play a prounounced, 
strategically co-ordinated role In 
NATO, proposed by a presidential 
hopeful. This could dangerously 
polarize the Middle East. 

The continuing campaign to 
move the American Embassy In Is- 
rael from Tel Aviv to Jer- 
usalem, actively supported by 
more than one candidate. This 
would, In effect, mean American 
approval of Israel's illegal annexa- 
tion of the Holy City. It would also 
result In a great and justified wave 
of anil- Americanism In the Arab 
world. 

The appointment of a new Se- 
cretary of State in order "to clean 
out the Arabists In the State De- 
partment," a campaign promise 
made by another aspirant. 


pressed by politicians to advance 
their candidacy Is deeply worrying. 
While the messages may be Inten- 
ded for domestic political pur- 
poses, their implications and con- 
sequences reach far beyond Am- 
erica's shores. 

American support of Israel Is 
well known In the Middle East. Po- 
liticians who express maxi- 
mum support of Israel have 
found It to be beneficial to their 
political fortunes. We do not object 
to politicians who seek to further 
their Interest In higher offices. Al- 
though, when they raise Issues af- 
fecting the Middle East, we desire 
to see those candidates take note 
of Ihe numerous Implications of 
their messages of those abroad. 
While their messages may be in- 
tended for a domestic purpose, 
the International Implications can- 
not be overlooked. 

Our concern Is the blatant at- 
tacks on Arabs as a group of peo- 
ple under the guise of support for 
Israel by candidates who pretend 
concern for Israel. We do not ob- 
ject to candidates who express a 
genuine support for Israel, but to 
do so by condemning a whole 
group of people as the enemies of 
peace and good will does not 
serve anyone. 


The current efforts to remove 
the two Palestine Information of- 
fices — one In New York and one 
In Washington — from US soil. 
This would go against one of the 
basic democratic values of the 
American system. These offices 
were established in conformity 
with all requirements covering 
such foreign representation In the 
US; and, In their function, they 
have never violated nor advocated 
anv positions contrary to US laws. 
This attempt by politicians to build 
an American fear against Pales- 


tLj wiuiQiy IU uo laws. 

This attempt by politicians to build 
an American fear against Pales- 
bnians, If it persists, can literally 
destroy the peace process. 

Implicit in all the above propo- 
sals, of course, Is a strong pro- Is- 
raeli, anti-Arab stance. As such, 
^y^yPpweriul weight among 
the Arabs. While American support 

S . *L dely known ln the 
total and oftBn 
self-serving biased support ex- 


Most Importantly, our concern is 
that peace be given every oppor- 
tunity to succeed. A major oppor- 
tunity for a fresh start toward a 
Jus* peace Is open. His Majesty 
King Hussein and others have 
worked tirelessly to move the 
peace process forward. Under 
these conditions It would be re- 
grettable If America, through ne- 
glect or Ignorance, failed to seize 
the initiative to launch the peace 
process with International co- 
operation. A candidate who truly 
wishes to promote the peace must 
do so by being Informed and advo- 
cating peaceful solutions to the 
Middle East conflict. By doing any- 
thing less Is to place oneself on 
the opposite side of peace. 

Editor's note: This article 

®PP 0Br0 d in Wednesday's 
Christian Science Monitor new- 
spaper 16 June. 


Kol Haer writes: Responding to a 
number of proposals presented for 
‘h®, Knesset approval, defence 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin stated that 
the situation In the occupied terri- 
tories will remain dlflloult and 
complicated until a definition of 
the territories* final status is 
made. Rabin also talked about the 
Importance of maintaining security 
and stability for all citizens regard- 
less of their race, religion, or politi- 
cal attitudes. 

The paper comments that those 
statements point to the stifling si- 
tuations prevailing In the occupied 
territories, The Arab Inhabitants 
who suffer from;a rapidly deterio- 
rating economy, also suffer from 

the accumulation of conflicting mi- 
litary laws vyhlch basically con- 
travene International principles 
and protocols that regulate the re- 
lations between occupying au- 
thorities and Indfglnous Inhabi- 
tants. What has taken place In Du- 
haisnah refugee camp, 
says the paper. Is a good 
example of the tragic con- 
ditions of the Arabs under Is- 
raeli occupation. 

Hadaahot says that the Labour . 
Party has decided to organize a; 
comprehensive media campaign 
aimed at supporting the party's 
peace programmes and the pro- ' 
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P°“ d International peace confer- 
ence. It will also present the 
Knesset with a draft resolution lor 
set lng a plebiscite on the Inter- 
oattonaS conference In the Middle 

The paper comments that the 
Labour Party le again trying to 
escape from the test whloh 
directly questions Its credibility. It 
declines to admit that It doesn't In- 
tend to quit the coalition govern- 
ment as^a protest against the Li- 
kud s rejection of the conference 

SISP'S. 3 ’ , T P e paper P Q| nte out 
that the Labour party prefers to 
remain In the coalition than to ap- 

E! a w Sf 6 ,8raal1 rtiaaaes back 

its Initiatives which advocate the 
notion of . exchanging: land 1 for 
pepoe. ■ ... 

Thus It proves that Its officials' 
preachings about peace are 
merely empty bubbles of air. The 
plebiscite proposal Is only a man- 
oeuvre ; for wasting .time and 
escaping from giving slraightfo- 
ward and clear answers, con- 
cludes Hadashot. ' I ■■ 

KoterltRashlt comments on' Is-: 

E,ro SN®^!!£ h,r j® of 1 large hum- 
' eolcttere, Irttp Palestinian 
: because 
the children at .the cahnps threw 
stones at the Israelis. The paper 


says that sending such soldiers 
for B reasons la an Ill-founded 
and Ill-favoured behaviour. 

The punitive measures carried 
ou against the Inhabitants of Du- 
bai shah and other refugee camps 
are completely of no avail. The fa- 
re 01 government should realize 
that as long as It carries on .with 
its aggressive and repulsive poli- 
cies the Israeli vehicles passing by 
Arab camps will always be targets 
for the children's hails of rocks. 

It is Indeed Impossible to encir- 
cle all refugee camps with high 
walla and fences and there Is ap- 
parently no Way to prevent the 
ha s of rooks and stones thrown 
dally at Israeli vehicles, cone udes 
the peper. : 

' JJftftfhj* says that the nightmare 

firrUnrlLl 8 ! 1 0 ff CU P B tlOn Of Arab 

ArMSfhu 38 . fl . na " y if1clted the 
Arab Inhabitants to stage- civil dis- 
sents and demonstrations. Those 

20°Vflkl!. hp ,,v S d in p0 ? r 8lums to 
y0a . r ®- ar ] d greatly suffered 
from the Israeli occupation, 
af1y “fotfon to lessen 

their sufferings, and improve their 

^^"ffonJ- Thelr^ellng of . 

animosity has deepened and their 
°- n ' tp “NY on with de- 

Kme'Xer r?8l8 ' anc8 h88 


t . '*■ 
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Extremist rabbi Dof Ll'or 

Bullet-proof shields for Jews 

P 0 w 8 paper disclosed that an Israeli merchanl 
shields fn? £ 2,6 ,n h B 09 r t Sh L va has started selling bullet-proof 
fhi h Wh0 » fl 2 t0 the Gaza s t rj P. The paper said that 

them ^ 0084 5 !?° 0ach can P rolect Persons wearing 
inem agalnat knives and bullets. 

Peace conference to settle 
the Arab-Israeli conflict 

fitr JqJLh ! ^'J’^assador to Israel Mohammad Basionl has 
ferenroln n 2 H 2 ' P »° rtan 2 ? bokllng an International peace con- 
e the Ivo nfrm 3el le the u Arab -Israeli conflict, especailly af- 
CoiinrMi irfrf I l m0mder countries' of the UN Security 

oraved 22 nlr G8 * 0 ,he Non-Aligned movement ap- 

proved the idea of the conference, Israeli sources said. 

the .? uch a confer ence will definitely enable 

peace ^fhe region ° ie COnl ,lc ‘ 10 08tabl,ah a i ust and durable 

Minister agrees exchanging 
Eastern Jerusalem with 
1 million Jewish emigrants 

mar H Sh IE 3 ? 8 *?/ d ‘ 8Cloaed that Knesset member and for- 
tZ wlakJ iln tho r » h Urd3Chl Qur 3a,d durin 9 a visit to Australia 
to ?hs ArflL 4h £ he a ? reea ,0 S |ve back Eastern Jerusalem 

emigrate to Israel hanfl6 f ° r allowlnfl on0 ml,,lon Soviet-Jews to 

Israeli soldiers prevent 
extremists from bringing 
wine to holy mosque 

Levlnoer^ ' and^Dnf P. r0V0n fed extremist rabbis Moshe 

from brlnolno h n ?tipa °I ead the Quah fmonim movemenl 
Arab aty 9 of fl Hebron a £ ° ,he Holy ,brahlm i Mosque in the 
soldiers and * 2 !i A uui 6rp ar 9 um ent took place between the 
ffrtl cawmnn rabb| 8 Who were on their way to attend a 

bouring settlement V ° r 8 Jew,ah boy ,rom Kiryat Arab ’ neiflh ' 
fl m*nwH ne8 * 8e ! memb er calls for 

amendment of municipal elections law 

presented^h^fnl ^ 88 ^ 1 m0mb0 r from Tehlya rightist party, 
stipulating that n I en 2 liw fl ha lara ell municipal elections law 
^hensbl II Iff L i min c f ndldate m 08 t be an Israeli national, 
paper editor-ln Chi mu preV0ntin 9 and depriving Al Fajr Arabic 

Kahane calls on settlers 
to pursue acts of terrorism 

plam^exptoslves^n h 8 t ! an0 has re portedly threatened to 

addfessmo^ ^thl inhiwll f camp - Tha rabbi wh0 wflS 
area :^ Mon°diy sSto & nf H K ^ at Arba' Settlement In Hebron 
Jerusalem ln y i 9 A 7 n t r!l?i Dav 5 082801 who planted a bomb in 
erod aTa fon^ h^ ?l sdd ,he death of ™ Arabs is consld- 
suit and acSa tarmrii» 8h # a ? e caliad on lha a ®«l 0 ra to follow 
become 'herop;* 0 r 8ty 9 asainst Arab citizens in order to 
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Mass resignations arouse 
storm in banking sector 


By Wafa Abdet-Hamid 
and Ibtlsam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

THE FORCED resignation of IB 
employees from the British Bank 
of the Middle East (BBME) and 14 
other employees from Qrindlays 
Bank Ltd (GB), both operating in 
Jordan, aroused a storm in the 
banking sector. 

Haidar Rashid, president of the 
General Union of Banks, Audit end 
Insurance Employees (GUBAIE) 
said that the managements of 
both foreign banks exerted great 
pressure on their employees, forc- 
ing them to resign and accept fin- 
ancial Incentives. If they refused, 
they were threatened with dismis- 
sal, he said. 

Mr Rashid said the Cairo Am- 
man Bank management also in- 
tends to take arbitrary mass dis- 
missal measures. The bank claims 
that it no longer needs the em- 
ployee’s services and can there- 
fore cut down on expenses. 

Mr Rashid said the GUBAIE has 
taken immediate action against 
such measures. It contacted the 
Ministry of Labour and Social 
Development, and the Central 
Bank of Jordan, demanding that 
managements of both Grlndlay's 
and BBME put an end to the "ar- 
bltary mass dismissal" of employ- 
ees from the banking sector. Such 
measures Rashid said, would only 
add to Jordan's unemployment 
problem and negatively affect 
both tha national economy and the 
well-being of its citizens. 

Following several meetings and 
negotiations between man- 
agements of both banks, the GU 
BWE president and the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Development, 
negotiators secured a commitment 
BBM E management to 
8 n dlsml8sa * measures. Grin- 

Ltdi however, Is Btlll 
threatening Its employees and 
carrying out |t 8 forced resignation 
[XJNcy. Employees complaining to 
Sfmnh 1 0n ere adv lsed not to 
thrnalo wB j the ma negBment'B 

e van nnrfa nb * contlnue working, 
6V0n under strong pressure. 

Rashid said that the 


measure undertaken by these 
banks are incompatible with hu- 
manitarian and administrative 
norms. They are trying to place 
the financial burdens on their em- 
ployees, he said. 

After several rounds of unfruitful 
talks with the Cairo Amman man- 
agement, the union requested the 
ministry's Intervention to reach an 
agreement and to put an end to 
the employees’ problem. 

Mr Rashid said that the GUBAIE 
protested to the Central Council 
for the Federation of Jordanian 
Labour Unions to help It support 
the employees’ cause and prevent 
any additional dismissals within 
the banking sector. Under Jorda- 
nian labour law, he added, the 
Cairo Amman Bank can’t fire any 
of its employees If the GUBAIE 
protests. 

In cases where employees 
agreed to resign, there was noth- 
ing the Ministry of Labour and So- 
cial Development could do, Mr 
Rashid said. 

Employees forced to resign 
complained to the union after hav- 
ing actually submitted their resig- 
nations, and consequently lost all 
chances of returning to their jobs, 
added Mr Rashid. 

Mr E. W. Gill, Area Manager of 
the BBME told The Star that the 
main reason behind the bank's po- 
licy to reduce Its staff wbb the in- 
troduction of computerization. He 
also said that he did not believe 
that the procedure was 'unjust' to 
the employees as the bank of- 
fered generous compensation to 
those whose services were no 
longer needed. 


He added that even though the 
bank has "a long-term commit- 
ment" to Jordan. It is a profit- 
seeking organization with respon- 
sibilities to share-holders. It Is the 
Jordanian government policy, Mr 
Gill said, to attract foreign invest- 
ment. If they are to succeed In 
that, foreign Institutions should be 
able to run their businesses the 
way they wish. 

British Bank deputy area man- 
ager Edward S. Far , stressed that 
the BBME administration did not 
force the resignation of any of Its 
employees. 

"The bank," he said, "had trans- 
ferred the surplus of Its employ- 
ees to its new branches in the 
Kingdom, according to a re- orga- 
nization study." He added that the 
bank did not reduce or cut down ite 
employee salaries, on the contr- 
ary, a certain percentage of their 
total salaries were accounted as 
an allowance in order to be ex- 
empted from taxes. In addition, he 
emphasized that the bank's man- 
agement helped some of Its em- 
ployees by exempting them from 
paying the loans they owe the 
bank. 

"The bank makes neither loss 
nor profit out of this," Mr Al Far 
said. 

Mr Rashid said that In his opi- 
nion, the main reason behind the 
resignations was BBME's expec- 
tations of declining financial sta- 
tus. Such a situation, Mr Rashid 
added, forced the management to 
minimize disbursements. 

F. Mackenzie, general manager 
of Qrindlays Bank declined to 
comment on the issue . 


Swiss reduce oil search 

ZURICH (OPEC N A) — The 1986 oil price fall led to cute In 
hydrocarbon exploration budgets in Switzerland. According 
to Swisspetrol, one of the main groups of companies active 
In the Bector. 

The group, In association with Its foreign partners, spent 
$6.9 million on prospecting In 1985 and only a little more 
than five million last year. The budget for the current year Is 
around $4.1 million. 

There have been no significant oil discoveries in Switzer- 
land so far, but one Bmall gas reserve Is being exploited. 



DEPEND ALWAYS ON 

PENNZOIL 


The famous American motor oil, which has the 
following five important characteristics. 

* Saves gasoline consumption and helps to get 
extra mileage. 

* Quick engine start prolongs the life of the 
engine. 

* Reduces impurity ratio to the minimum. 

* Saves the engine parts from rust. 

* its special elements save the main parts of the 
car from damage resulting from high pressure. 

Agents and distributors: 

JORDAN EXPRESS COMPANY 

Tel. 662722. Amman 



e TENDER No. 19/87. Supply of asphalt mixture for Ma'an 
Works Directorate. Tender documents are available at tha 
directorate for JD 15. Closing date: 24 June 1987. 

e TENDER No. 1/87, Supply of a dumper truck for Abu Al 
Zeeghan village council — Dalr Alla district. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the village council for JD 5. Clos- 
ing date: 20 June 1987. 

■ TENDER No 4/87. Supply of top white beef tallow, crude 
coconut oil for soap (grade 1) for Al IntaJ Industrial Com- 
mercial and Agricultural Co. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the company's office In Rusalfah for JD 25. Closing 
date: 7 July 1987. 

• TENDER No 27/87. Supply of sets for the microcom- 
puter laboratory at the University of Science and Techn- 
ology. Tender documents are available at the university for 
JD 10. Closing date: 12 July 1987. 

e TENDER No 23/87. Supply and installation of water 
coolers for Karak Health Dlrectorate.Tender documents are 
available at the Ministry of Health for JD 10. Closing date: 
22 June 1987. 


• SUPPLY Of construction materials for The Public Secur- 
ity Directorate. Tender documents are available at the 
directorate. Tender Committee. Closing date: 28 June 
1987, 


• TENDER No 28/87. Supply of foreign books for the Univ- 
ersity of Jordan Library. Tender documents are available 
at the University. Closing date: 20 July 1987. 

• TENDER No 40/87. Supply of uniforms for The Royal Air 
Force Directorate. Tender documents are available at tha 
directorate purchasing Committee offices. Closing date: 22 
June 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF clothes and blankets for the Jordanian 
Armed Forces. Tender documents are available at the ten- 
ders committee. Closing date: 1 July 1987. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF a concrete wall for Amman College 
for Engineering Professions (polytechnic). Tender do- 
cuments are available at the college for JD 10. Closing 
date: 29 June 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF pesticides for Urn Al Qutaln Municipality. 
Tender documents are available at the municipality. Closing 
date: 22 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 1 /87. Establishment of playgrounds and 
compounds at Princess Rahmah Centre/ Allan. Tender do- 
cuments are available at Balqa Tenders Committee for JD 
10. Closing date: 21 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 17/87. Supply and Installation of a metal 
hangar for food storage In Al Me fra q. Tender documents are 
available at the government Tenders Directorate for JD 50. 
Closing date: 1 July 1987. 

• TENDER NO 5/87, Construction of buildings In Zarqa 
area. Tender documents are available at the Royal En- 
glneerlng Force Directrate for JD 15. Closing date: 23 June 
1987. 

• TENDER NO 52/87. Supply of a Xerox machine for the 
Royal Scientific Society. Tender documents are available at 
the society. Closing date: 20 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 20/87. Construction of a school building at 
Mughayer Al Sirhan. Tender documents are available at the 
Government Tenders Directorate for JD 50. Closing date: 
24 June 1987. 
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Economic 
cAdhocfacy' 

By Jawad Anani 

Keynes in Jordan 
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dltlona. However? la hour ^ " tlty " loV0 "i 0 nt con- 

pumping money fa .he B, standi nV.°3i?co^K 

expen3ltureB, e end a !ncfea8e^fhe^8«iSn*V h M 0 f ® 0V8rnm8 nt 
tel. Government a cou'd*^* ie tar IS h! i„ e i' lcle, l cy “0- 
end cover holes In the ground Bu.ih.il i» fl work8rs to dig 
her be spent to spur demand iS ."IS’I. iS con '“ would ,ur - 
Itv Is set In motion ,nand, Aa ■ tesult, economic ectlv- 

ss s 

with the lollowlV a n Keyn^;i!, C n al p ^crpfe e ,8 ' y) ,hey r “P°" d 

oyctai we'hsveVo Improve ^Menav < enH 0 H t of a bu,lne8 s 
costs. This Is KeyneaPen eeonomTc,. d80re8ae capital : 

osus e fhe! IM*dhy 8 genersted wfflbS**! 1,8 °H P ^ dllur8a be - 1 
« a ^ayneBlsn Ia 8 "** 

In liquidity aifd** an** Increase n °J" ,l0,i °"' '"crease 

These facte can onJy tally If nna J# 0 *?, 8 d0m0 ®Nc product. 
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and a daptabll!ty. U W^ atamlna tor change 

monetay policies to Start the ro,e , for ,,acal a " d 
Governments cannot afford to auflU fm*^ 88lonar 3? mood * 
when everybody else does? " ,rom mon ®V Illusion" lj 
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Sugar crisis threatens - 
millions with destitution 
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By Amanda Milligan 
Special to The Star 

OXFORD — Under the burning 
tropical sun, Neisetta Johnson 
toils in the cane fields of a Jamai- 
can sugar estate. She works a 
back-breaking eight -hour day of 
weeding, carrying cane and 
spreading fertilizer with her bare 
hands. 

She lives with her family in a 
one-room hut with no running 
water or electricity; her daily wage 
Is about $270 In a country where 
the cost of living matches 
Britain s. 

The lives of the world's 12 mill- 
ion sugar workers and their fami- 
lies have improved little since col- 
onial times. Their working condi- 
tions are still harsh and rates of 
pay among the lowest In the world. 

And according to a new report 
published this month by the British 
charity Oxfem, a deepening crisis 
in the world sugar Industry 
threatens to tip this huge work- 
force into destitution. 

Since sugar cane was intro- 
duced to the tropical regions of 
the world 500 years ago, develop- 
ing countries have become in- 
creasingly dependent on mar- 
kets In the industrialized world. 

This dependency now is proving 
disastrous, as cane producers find 
mernselv es in direct competition 
with European sugar beet and Am- 
erican corn syrup. 

A*™"* world au fl ar surplus of j 
2, mi, l °n tonnes has caused tra- 1 

S5 na # Th i d Wortd mar ksts to . 
contract and prices to plummet. i 

As a result, many developing * 
H f68 , hava suffered huge 
foreign exchange losses and have • 
been forced to cut back on pro- lj 

emp[oymen| Ua n9 Wide8pread f 

rw fam D re . porl - lhe hunger j 
S°P -“Poverty and the Sugar In- ■ 
dustry { ) by Belinda Coote lllua- » 

inrtlfuS h0 7 1 the cri8ia ,n the sugar j 
ndustry, triggered largely by the I 
Industrialized world's agricultural 1 

m ^ oni ^at^0 « o,,cl08, has caused lm- jfc 
mense suffering to an already lm- 1 

Ktatlon MOtl0n ,he world ' a ’ 


among the poorest In the world; It 
^ vital that the Industry does not 
decline further." 

The European Community pro- 
duces more than three million ton- 
nes of sugar beet more than It 
needs every year — a surplus of 
about one-and-a-half times the to- 
tal amount of sugar consumed an- 
nually In Britain. 

The EC has a system of guaran- 
teed prices which makes it profit- 
able for farmers to produce sugar 
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BrazN - where plan- 
tatlon workers earn only a few 

fhe tiunger'crop!" ° r ' S kn0Wn “ 
bar?5°* ancUie^hua- 

ThSfr ’SJhSL® BrazWIan farm. 
I.™" “mbined income is so 
meager they often cannot afford 
th«™ y i baa J C food it0m8 - and when 
th Q nt h r0Bular work In the 
f elds they have to live on manioc 
flour mixed with water or cane 

At a meeting in April last vear 
representatives from sugar wor- 
kers organizations In the Asia- 
Pacific region painted a depress- 
ion. Ure ° f pover . ty and deprive- 

fdr '"P"' 8 a uch 
r '"J"?" 88 ' 8 ' termers encou- 
'"-to ,n°- f 

In s ri Lanka, au b s | atence f 
SnHa W ? r6 b ^ [nfl drlve " off their 
sugar cane plantain. * hu0e 

actton th ?hi tWh- internatIona ' 
will continue to moun?" 

8aye. Already eugir workere^are 
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A great deal of sugar planta- 
tion work Is done by women 

even when there Is no market for 

Vast surpluses of sugar cane 
|?' s ? ft? deval0 P Q d Since the Un- 

Wnrw S t0a b80an to curb Third 

World sugar quotas. 

,he past, the United States 

^PhEL! U ?? r K cu,tlvation In 
mi® | Philippines, Cuba and the Do- 
minican Republic. 

But in the 1970s it becama 
. g°?J a 'ly attractive to produce 
n a 'J^ eefeyrup from domestically- 

fmrinc^ malze - know " as high 

State L S0c h °S syrup ln th ® United 
states and Isoglucose In Europe. 

an 'd i Cnr!°r . drlnks fl,ants P ®P S| 
and Coca Cola switched to corn 

8y [ u P ,n 1984, cane imports were 

cut back by 2 6 million tonnes a 
onmnTiZ a , quarter of total us con- 
because of this, 

°' N8 « roa w « 8 
I s a,most the only crop A 

gajBAp.'SsSs 

as#®® 

ffiT.Wasse: 


^ Dunng the first half Of 10R,, 

regional hospital in BacoR 5 
he provincial capital ^ 
ro- that more than 60 chlldSf,' 
, n _ month were dying from diaS- 
II caused by malnutrition. IML 

of At a time when world attend 
°- was focused on Ethiopia Ojk 

n- and UNICEF aeslst33 h i,* 

nationai relief operation to 
n " !2?IQ8 Programs for more I £ 

it- 160,000 children. 

Sr ,»,f l Tu^ a !;, producin 9 countries;- 
the Third World have been Mtb 
lhe crisis. 

Cuts in US quotas coal Cat- 
bean and Latin American prodvc 
ers alone an estimated $90 mill'o’ 
between 1985 and 1986. Harfc 
hit has been the Dominican R»^ 
bile, which held the largest into 
ual quota and relies on sugar t 
provide 40 per cent of Its font, 
exchange earnings. 

While Coote concludes Ihn 
are no simple solutions to to 
problems faced by poor ajar 
workers and their families, sis' 
suggests that much could be to 
by Europe and the United Slates 
to improve terms of trade vl 
prevent further suffering. 

The United States, she says 
could control the production d 
high fructose corn syrup and paj 
financial compensation to produo- 
ers for loss of markets; the EC 
should curb Its over- produced 
; sugar beet and reduce damaging 
sugar surpluses. 

Third World sugar workers 
been fighting to Improve wagss 1 
and conditions of employment to . 
many years, and the Oxfam report! 
stresses the need to support; 
these activities. 

The report looks at the options , 
open to cane producers, such » 
diversification to other cash tf; 
food crops, seeking out alternaliw 
_ trading arrangements and the 
possibility of converting sugar ' 
supplies into alcohol fuel as Is be- i 
ing done In Brazil. 

European farmers Ihamselwi 
have made a start. j 

The recently-formed European ; 
Sugar Action Group based a»; 
Brussels recommends a reduetton 
of three million tonnes a year in 
EC beet production as the mini- , 
mum needed to Improve wortJ! 
prices and avoid aggravating tl* i 
crisis facing Third World sugar 1 
workers. ! 

The group is aware that such a J 
cutback would involve Job losses ; 
for an estimated 15,000 beet fee- '• 
tory workers and reduction in fa^J f 
incomes which would badly affed !i 
Europe's small farmers. 

The group's formation, however, p 
marks the start of an attempt to j. 
organize collaboration and contad ; 
between! sugar workers and v# ' 

Third World and industrialized 

countries. 

Says Coote, "An internaHon*’ 'j 
problem desperately needs a® ; 
international response" — Coffl 1 :j 
pass News Features. 

(*) The Hunger Crop — P° v ' | 
erty and the Sugar Industry, Of j 
fam Publications Department; i 
274 Banbury Road, Oxford 0X2 ■ 
7DZ, England (£3.50). il 
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By Ahmad Shaker 

• The United Nations 
Agency for World Deve- 
lopment will offer the Jor- 
dan Housing Bank a $25 
million loan to finance 
housing projects for low- 
income citizens. 

• The Arab Mining Com- 
pany Is to hold Its annual 
meeting In Amman this 
month to discuss the Arab 
and world economic si- 
tuations and their effects 
on the company's proje- 
cts. 

• The government has 
approved a $ 26 million 
loan agreement with the 
World Bank to finance the 
Third Urban Development 
project 

• Contacts are being car- 
ried with Sudan and the 
Arab Republic of Yemen 

. for the establishment of 
Jordanian trade exhibi- 
tions In both countries. 

• The government has 
endorsed an oil explora- 
tion agreement with the 
Belgium company Petro- 
fina. 

• The Minister of Finance 
Dr Hanna Odeh Is to be 
designated to sign a $ 15 

' million loan agreement 
. ; with the Islamic Bank for 
Development to finance 
Jordan's oil Imports. 

• On the occasion of Its 
r - sliver jubilee In August, 

’ ‘be Amman Chamber of 

Industry Is to hold cele- 
brations Including local 
f industry seminars and ex- 
? nibltlons. Invitations will 
■i * f 0 *? t0 d ®l®flatlon8 of 
j Arab chambers of Industry 
r to attend the celebra- 
f tlons. 

t 

■' I .iA, 8#m * nar ®n the re- 

1 building of Lebanon Is to 
c held In Amman on 27 
t fiM: I he B ®»nlnar which 
\ y* 11 be hosted by the Arab 
r forum will be at- 

2 ir«S ed i« b X . more than 50 
X Arab Officials. 
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Equipment sales boom in Middle East 


By Roderick Smith 

Star UK Correspondent 


market and the items fetch good 
prices." 


LONDON — Middle East has ass- He says the Middle Easi-US 
umed vital strategic importance in Price differentia] had closed but 
the international strategies of ma- there was still buoyant interest 
/or construction companies looking Irani buyers. Including those from 
to recondition, sell or redeploy Egypt, Jordan and Abu Dhabi, with 
equipment. other objectives in mind. 


The global view resembles a 


other objectives in mind. 

"The results of the last auction 
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four-dimensional chess game with in Saudi Arabia were very encou- 
company executives the players raging and there is a distinct poss- 
and strategists, the world the ,bili ty ws will be holding another 
board, and construction machinery on e In Abu Dhabi in June." Mr 
the pieces. Oliver adds: "One of the atlrac- 

The Lebanese-owned, Cyprus- ! £11? ' b ? s ® Middle East auc " 

based, Consolidated Contractors !I^L S * ha , there ^ no - reserve 
International Company (CCC), ac- jJJ?! in ? h J , T. hla 18 whal 
five throughout the Middle East. bnn0S In the P e °P ,e - 
confidently expects to recoup Certain items were known as 
more than $60 million this year "draw cards. " These included Cat - 
from selling used stock in the re- erpNIar tractors and excavators. 


plant manager with Balfour Beattie 
Construction International Li- 
mited said policy was to redeploy 
rather than sell. 

The company was active in 
Egypt, Dubai, Oman and Turkey in 
the Middle East as well as in West 
Asia and Africa. 

"We believe in keeping our ma- 
chines at work and we don't sell 
plant unless we see a need. At the 
present time wa have very little 
plant for sale," he says. 

Jimmy Young, director of Cos- 
tain International Plant Depart- 
ment, also said the emphasis was 
on relocating equipment and anti- 


cipating the needs of the next 
contract. 

"We find it well worth refurbish- 
ing good machinery to make it 
available for the next project." he 
says.'especially where large 
items such as crushing plants are 
Involved." 

Costains had moved plant from 
Saudi Arabia to Dubai and even 
from Hong Kong to contracts in 
the UK. 

"That may seem a long way but 
it can prove worthwhile nowadays 
when shipping rates are more 
competitive than in the past and 
the equipment is good and well- 
maintained." 


French contractors Bouygues 
have found a 1987 market de- 


Mercedes trucks and Grove Hy- 
draulic cranes. First Items to go 
under the hammer are cheaper 


navo ruunu a iaur marke de- ; : t 7. . “'“h 01 

mand worth around $5 million for °[l e ® tEI m pa e J s a * $10 ° a 


equipment shipped back to 
France. Balfour Beattie and Cos- 
tafn International of the UK are 
looking to redeploy ail equipment 
currently In use rather than turn- 
ing to sales. 


piece. Then the auction moves up 
to cranes and trucks as the pace 
heats up. 


oklng to redeploy ail equipment "Quite a lot of the buyers are 
irrently In use rather than turn- speculators and dealers," Mr 
g to sales. Oliver says. "The buyers who go 

Millions of dollars are at stake ! or the blfl ,l0ms are men who 
i international construntinn rnm- tL now exact . ly what th ey_are doing. 


as international construction com- 
panies take often finely-balanced 
decisions on whether to sell, store 
or redeploy In expectation of new 
contracts coming into the reckon- 
ing. 

The favourable exchange rate 
differential provided by a weak 
dollar has led to some dealers 
snapping up American equipment 
such as Caterpillar for export back 
to the United States and recondi- 
tioned sale on profitable terms. 


One man, from Egypt, had Saudi 
Riyals 1 million in a suitcase." 
within ten minutes of the bid the 
buyer had to pay 30 per cent of 
the price finding the balance by 
the end of the day. Terms were 
strictly cash. Reconditioned equip- 
ment often fetched 35/40 per 
cent of the purchase price as new. 
"Auctions are a vary healthy way 
of selling equipment," concludes 
Mr Oliver. 

However the days had gone 
when auctions, such as one In Ju- 


Sabic to produce polystyrine 

JUBAIL (OPEC N A) — Petrochemia. a subsidiary of the Saudi 
Arabian Basic Industries Corporation (SABIC), which Is cur- 
rently being modernized will produce 50,000 tonnes of po- 
lystyrine at the beginning of 1988. 

Petrochemia began ethylene production In 19B5 with a 
capacity of 100,000 tonnes. 

The production of tripartite ethereal biotel is to start at 
Ibn Zohr, the Saudi Arabian Petrochemical company, in the 
first quarter of 1988 with an annual capacity of 500,000 
tonnes, 

Ibn Al-Bitar, the national company for chemical totalizers, 
will start ammonia production next month with an an- 
nual capacity of 500,000 tonnes. 

New Cypriot cruise liner 


In the Arabian Gulf auctions are when auctions, such as one In Ju- 
proving consistent crowd-pullers ball. Saudi Arabia, five years ago 
with some speculators banking offering tugs and huge floating 
that the depressed Middle East ' Jackets, brought in $22 million In 
construction scene will gain a new about 28 hours. 


lease of life in the wake of firming 
oil prices and revenues and the 
hopes for eventual re-constructlon 
needs following an end to the Iran- 
Iraq war. 

Dan Oliver, former assistant 
vice-president with CCC and now 
consultant, said auctions could 
take three months or so to orga- 
nize but items sold at tha rate of 
$1 million a day. 


Mr Oliver. NICOSIA (Star) — A syndicated 

However the days had gone US$ 2.2 million 

when auctions, such as one In Ju- as hotuioin thL l. « 

ball, Saudi Arabia, five years ago » hQ 0 p JJ} e a F ?P ? ra ■ B ^ nk , 0 

offering tugs and huge floating j n r 1 8 ^ ru 180 
Jackets, brought In $22 million In hj T' a ai ^ «IS Ur * 

about 28 hours. 8t A 0 0n £y- The loan forms part of 

the purchase price of a new cruise 
Joseph Loury, plant manager ship which Louis Cruise Lines pro- 
working In France for Bouyges, poses to operate from June 1987 


working In France for Bouyges, poses to operate from June 1987 
said the company mainly sold between Piraeus, Limassol and 
second-hand equipment back in Alexandria. 

France Occasionally It made Arrangement of the loan was 
equipment In made by the Cayman Islands' 
the Middle East especially as branch of the Federal Bank of lhe 
Bouyges had work in countries Middle East. The Bank, which was 
such as Saudi Arabia and Iraq. established In Cyprus In 1983, 
But Mr Loury says that, though w Nb branches In Nicosia and Ll- 
Bouyges are tendering for a tunnel JV a0So1 haa a paid-up capital of 

I. .u- ni h - I SS5 9K ml linn on»4 In u.. x. 


- Bouyges are tenaering ror a tunnel VnS “ c » paio-up capital oi 

"I have just finished a three-day project In the BhOBphor area of US$ 25 million and Is by far the 
auction which took Saudi Riyals Turkey, there were no plans, as la rpeat offshore bank operating 
10.9 million In three days. "We yet, to redeploy Middle East ou ^ °* Cyprus, 
sold every type of construction equipment in Turkey. Signing on behalf of the Federal 

equipment. There Is a tremendous D r tr Burton intRrnntinnfli 5 ank of the Mlddle Eaa t was their 

Dr llb - wernsuonai Deputy Chairman and Chief .Exe- 


SYRIA 


• TENDER NO 17/ 1987. Supply of machinery 
for can production line. Bid bond Is 5 per cent 
of tender price. Details on payment of ID 6. CD 
25 June. 


• TENDER NO 2016. Supply of RL S240 com- of tender price. Details on 
plots switch unit. Bid and performance bonds 25 June. 

are 2 1/2 per cent of tender price and 5 per cent , TENDER NO 18/1987. Supply of 15 million 
of contract price. Details on payment of ESyr t ops f 0r beer cans. Bid bond Is 5 per cent of 
100 from Syrian Petroleum Company, PO Box tender price. Details on payment of ID 6. CD 30 
3378 or 2849, Damascus, telephone 227007, j un e. 
tolex 411031/411724 Bypco By. CD 23 June. 


-- - e TENDER NO 1/L2B/14/B7. Supply of la- 

• TENDER NO 2018. Supply of steel billets for boratory Instruments. Bid bond is 8 per cent of : 
cement works. Bid and performance bonds are tender price. Details on payment of ID 5 from 
5 per cent of tender price and 10 par cent of Accountant, General Establishment for Market- . 
contract price. Details from Commercial Depart- | ng Medical Appliances, P.O.BOX 17014, Bagh- 
ment, General Organization of Cement & Bui a- dad| le | ex 212375 ctvmedstlk, cable' 
Ing Materials , PO Box 5265, Damascus, tale- CfVMED- STORES. CD 27 June, 
phone 661257, telex 41 1369 sy. CD 20 June. 

x x • Kuwait 

e TENDER NO 2068. Supply of seven tonnes of 

alllcon compound with orgjmlc wax for Mften- # TENDER NO 9/2300. Supply of heat exchan- j- 
ing cotton sewing yarn. “ricSmd^O par fl0r tubes lo Kuwalt National Petroleum Com- :: 

?rom Hama cot- B an *- Bid bond 18 21 9% per cent of tender price. '} 
ffAta'S^o'aWSS, B “ a "’ on KD 20 ' CD 28 Jun.. 

telephone 2 17 4 4 , telex 431077 ay. CD 21 e TENDER NO 9/145. Supply of safety shoes , 
June to Kuwait National Petroleum Company. Bid ! 

Iraq bond 21/2 per cent of tender price. Details on '< 

payment of KD 20. CD 30 June. j. 

e TENDER NO 16/1987. • TENDER NO D/2746. Supply of stabilizers to 

machine for aluminium cans. Bid bond is e per KuwaK 0J | company. Bid bond la 2 per cent of i 
cent of tender price. Details on payment omu d. lender pr | Ce- DetallB on payment of KD 20. CD ' 
CD 22 June. 28 June. ; 


cutive, Mr Ayoub-Farid Saab and, 
on behalf of the cruise line, Mr 
Costakis Loizou, lhe company 
chairman. 

The cruise liner, purchased in 
Finland will have cabin accommo- 
dation for 1.000 passengers and 
will also have facilities to carry 75 
vehicles. 

Fertilizer plant 
underway 

AMMAN — Production at Jordan’s 
first chemical fertilizer plant is ex- 
pected to begin In October this 
year. The JD 300,000 plant will 
use local phosphates and potash 
to produce around five thousand 
tonnes of fertilizer blends per year 
initially, with production to rise to 
12 thousand tonnes. It should be 
able to satisfy all local needs and 
possibly export to northern Saudi 
Arabia. The plant Is being esta- 
blished by the Jordan Fertilizer 
Blending and Packing Company 
which was set up in 1986 with the 
Jordan Valley Farmers Associa- 
tion, the Industrial Development 
Bank, the Jordan Phosphate 
Mines Company and the Agricultu- 
ral Credit Corporation as sharehol- 
ders. 

The company will carry out soli 
testing and offer advice on correct 
fertilizer use as psrt of Its service 
and should help to reduce the cur- 
rent problem of farmers using too 
much fertilizer. (PAD) 


SHAKHSHIR 
Rent A Car 

MERCEDES 

MODEL 

84 

1. Short and long terms 

2. Full insurance 

3. Aulomalic and Air-con- 
dition cars 

4. - Always new cars with 
good services 

Middle East Hotel 
Tel: 668958 
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USS 

DM 

FF 

SF 

Dlls 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

1 M 

6 15/16 

3 9/16 

8 1/4 

4 3/16 

5 3/16 

3 5/8 

8 15/16 

2 M 

6 19/16 

3 9/16 

8 5/18 

4 7/8 

5 3/16 

3 5/8 

8 7/8 

3 M 

7 

3 9/16 

8 3/8 

4 7/8 

6 3/16 

3 5/8 

8 13/16 

6 M 

7 1/4 

3 5/8 

8 11/16 

4 7/8 

5 1/4 

3 5/6 

8 3/4 

9 M 

7 7/16 

3 5/9 

8 7/8 

4 15/16 

5 1/4 

3 5/8 

8 3/4 

12 M 

7 5/6 

3 3/4 

9 1/16 

4 15/16 

5 1/4 

3 5/8 

8 7/8 

2 Years 

8 

4 3/16 






3 Years 

8 1/4 

4 1/2 






4 Years 

8 1/2 

4 7/8 






5 Years 

8 5/8 

5 1/4 







Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 

IN 

JORDAN 

AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 17 June 1987 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.700 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.260 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 5.100 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,860.000 

Ounce JD 158.500 

Gold Sterling.... JD 36.000 


(Central Bank) 
Rashadl Pound.. 


Rashadl Pound.... JD 30.750 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Yousif Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.341 

.343 

Sterling pound 

.555 

.560 

German mark 

.1860 

.1886 

French franc 

.05526 

.0585 

Swiss franc 

.2225 

.235 

Dutch guilder 

.1625 

.165 

Italian lire (1000) 

.260 

.260 

Swedish kroner 

.051 

.064 

Saudi rlyal 

.09090 

.0915 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.2070 

1.2125 

UAE dirham 

.09280 

.0935 

Egyptian pound 

.160 

.105 

Syrian lira 

.01040 

.01060 

Iraqi dinar 

.245 

.255 

Omani riyal 

.8825 

.8880 


Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


Dollar mostly higher, 
gold lower 

LONDON CAP) — The US dollar roBe against all key curren- 
cies except the Canadian dollar In early European trading 
Wednesday. Gold prices tell by three to five dollars an 
ounce. 

Currency dealers said trading was light with markets 
closed In West Germany for a public holiday. Dealers said 


closed In West Germany for a public holiday. Dealers said 
the dollar was unlikely to be affected by the US Commerce 
Department's announcement later Wednesday of the sec- 
ond revlBlon of second-quarter US gross national product 
figures. 

The dollar was still riding mainly on last week's better- 
than-exypected US trade figures, dealers said. 

One dealer In Rome said pro-dollar sentiment emanated 
from last week's economic summit In Venice, Italy, where 
officials predicted that the dollar's slide had bottomed out. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe's business 
day begins, the dollar rose to a closing 145.10 Japanese 
Yen from 143.95 Yen at Tuesday's dose. Later, in London, 
It eased to 144.65 Yen. 

Other dollar rates at mid-morning, compared with late 
Tuesday: 

— 1.8305 West German Marks, up from 1.8220 
— ■ 1.5205 Swiss Francs, up from 1.5165 

— 6.1100 French Francs, up from 6.0685 

— 2.0626 Dutch Guilders, up from 2.0540 

— 1,323.50 Italian Lire, up from 1,317.00 

— 1.3402 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.3417 

Gold prices fell, mainly as a result of the dollar's strength, 
bullion dealers said. 

Gold opened In London at a bid price of $448.20 a troy 
ounce, down from $1.50 bid late Tuesday. At mid-morning 
Wednesday, the city's five major bullion dealers fixed a re- 
commended price of $448.25. 

In Zurich, the bid price was $447.90, down from 
$453.60 late Tuesday. 

Earlier, In Hong Kong, gold fell $4.14 to close at a bid 
$443.41, down from $462.55 bid at Tuesday's close. 


Brazil 

gets 

education 

money 

WASHINGTON — Brazil's ef- 
forts to Improve Its technical 
and vocational education 
and training systems will be 
assisted by a $74.6 million 
World Bank loan. The loan 
will help finance a skills for- 
mation project that will 
strengthen the Institutional 
capacities of the federal 
training agencies. 

The project will provide 
financing for training and 
fellowships for about 15,000 
National Vocational Training 
System managers, technl- 
clana and administrators; 
studies and research to 
evaluate the efficiency of the 
training systems; Instruc- 
tional materials; and techni- 
cal assistance. It will also 
provide equipment and furni- 
ture and civil works, which 
together would build or re- 
model, furnish and equlo 79 
centres and 26 mobile units. 

When the facilities are fully 
operational In 1995, they are 
®xp®oted to bene/lt about 
253,000 trainees a year and 
provide capacity for addi- 
tional enrollments of 230- 
000 annually. (World Bank 
nows] 


Egypt finds oil in.Ras Ghareb 


CAIRO, (OPECNA) Egypt 
has announced a pew oil dis- 
covery In thd Ras Ghareb 
area of Southern Slhal In the 
Gulf of Suez, 


Had) Kandil was quoted as 
saying that the new field was 
expected to yield .10,000 
p/d initially. 

Teats on the first two wells 


!HJ WW.- '"floated the 

mliHo h X l ^T ry ” 0,2 ° 

Mr Kandil, described the 


Egyptian Oil Minister Abdel — which yielded crude of 34. n6W find as encouraging. 
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Prices continue 
fluctuation 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

SHARE PRICES continued to fluctuate with no significant chan- 
ges In the overall activities except for two deals being made on 
the shares of the Jordan Finance House and the Poultry and 
Cattle Company. Meanwhile, the Industrial sector, particularly 
the five major establishments — is still dominating the market 
Investors' demand. 

1 57,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
2 27,000 divided among 2.100 contracts, a decrease of 12.7 per 
cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 567,000 with a devia- 
tion of 16.6 per cent or 3.6 per cent of total around this average, 
thus indicating stability at the market. 

The shares of 67 companies were handled from which 21 com- 
panies gained including: 


1- Intermediary Petrochemical 
Industries 

2- Irbid District Electricity 

3- National Inudstrles Co 

29 companies lost Including: 

1- Rifco/ The Financial 
Real Estate Corporation 

2- Darco Investment and 
and Housing 

3- National Insurance Co 

4- Arab Pharmaceutical Industry 

5- Jordan Glass Factories 


closing at JD 1.060 up 
from JD .990 

closing at JD .950 up 
from JD .900 

closing at JD .630 up 
from JD .600 


closing at JD 16.000 
from JD 18000 

closing at JD .540 
down from JD .560 

closing at JD 1.200 
down from JD 1.250 

closing at JD 2.060 
down from JD 2.170 

closing at JD .920 
down from JD .970 


17 Companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 56.000 shares 
were handled at a market value ol JD 23.000. 

Trading in the regular markot was distributed among Ihe sec- 
tor according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 

Last week's 


share 

share 

Bank 

29.5% 

23.4% 

Industry 

82.4 % 

70.5% 

Services 

2.9% 

.0% 

Insurance 

5.2% 

5.3% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded, by sector 
Banks (out of 21 traded) Share Share 

of sector of market 

1- Jordan Finance House 39.7% 11.7% 

2- Arab Bank Ltd. 24.4% 8.1% 

Industrials (out of 29 traded) 

1- Intermediary Petrochemical 29.5% 18.4% 

Industries 


2- Jordan Silvochemicals Co. 

3- Arab Aluminium Industry 

4- Textile Factories 

Services (out of 9 traded) 

1- Poultry & Cattle 

Insurance (out of 1 1 traded) 
1- Jordan French 
Insurance Co. 


29.5% 

19.5% 

19.9% 

8.3% 

68 . 2 % 

92.2% 


12.1% 

12.4% 

6 . 2 % 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 



Date 

Bank 

Insurance 

Services Industries 

Average 

a| 

8-6 

+ .4% 

-1.4% 

-.5% 

-.5% 

-.2% 

' « 

.13-6 

-.4% 

+ 2.5% 

+ 1.8% 

+ .7% 

+ .5% 

■s 

XI 

14-6 

-.3% 

+ .5% 

-.4% 

-.1% 

-.2% 

«! 

15-6 

-.5% 

-.2% 

-.3% 

-.5% 

-.6% 

y Total 

l. 

y ..J -r.Wmt'.V.r. 




-4% 
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Cham Muslims maintain identity 


international 


!i: , :••• 


By Star Staff Writer 

MORE THAN 4000 Kampuchean 
Muslims have b00n forc0d t0 
desert their homes and live near 
Thailand's border suffering — 
among many things — malnutri- 
tion, insufficient medical care and 
lack of clothing. This situation, 
however, is not to surprise those 
with knowledge of the people's 
history, for it is one full of wars, 
agonies and Instability. 

H was around 192 AD when the 
Cham people established their 
Kingdom of Champa which the 
Chinese called Un Yl with Its capi- 
tal Hue, now Central Vietnam. 

The first attacks on the kingdom 
were carried out In the 9th- 11th 
centuries by the Vietnamese. Even 
though the Kingdom had its army 
which manufactured offensive 
weapons and was well-trained, 
Vietnamese often won the battles 
and eventually burned the city of 


Indrapura killing and imprisoning 
thousands of the Cham. 

In the 14th century, the King- 
dom was revived again. The peo- 
ple were then known to have a 
very strong kingdom after Brah- 
manism, the original religion of the 
Chams, was replaced by Islam, as 
a result of the visits by Arab mer- 
chants Into the area. Contrary to 
expectation, the country was not 
evidently strong enough to coun- 
ter the Vietnamese who once 
again Invaded the Kingdom in the 
14th- 16th centuries. The conquer- 
ors overwhelmed the city of VI- 
java. They killed 60,000 Chams, 
and among the 30,000 captives 
they took with them, were the King 
and 60 members of the royal 
family. 

The complete destruction of the 
Kingdom of Chsmpa was at any 
rate, accomplished in the 18th 
century. It was then that the Viet- 
namese took over the whole King- 


dom. They destroyed the cities, 
burned the schools down, and 
destroyed the Mosques and other 
parte of the Cham heritage. 

Ac00r dl n gly, to escape persecu- 
tion, Cham Muslims fled to Kam- 
puchea 

That exodus, however, did not 
provide them with the peace and 
shelter they hoped to find. An antl- 
rehgious leader, Pol Pot and his 
Khmer Rouge took over power and 
waged a war against them. Under 
the Khmer Rouge, 600,000 Mu- 
slima were killed, Mosques were 
destroyed and turned into pig 
elieB. Evenmore, Islamic schools 
were closed; Qura'ns were torn 
apart, and Muslim women forced 
t0 ?,?, tbIn 8 8 which their religion 
prohibits and traditions denounce. 

Villages like Tanaut with Its Mu- 
slim Inhabitants numbering 2000 
were murdered, Puk Phau where 
Khmer Rough’s massacres ended 
Ihe life of half of Its population, 


are only two of the hundreds ol 
examples that show the brutality 
of the tyrants. 

The corruption and chaos that 
prevailed in Kampuchea after the 
Khmer Rouge were defeated by 
the Vietnamese in 1978 gave the 
Cham Muslims a chance to 
escape for their lives. They fled to 
the Thai border, and though living 
under difficult circumstances, they 
not only struggle to keep their 
souls in their bodies, but also to 
maintain their religion and Islamic 
identity. 

Therefore, and through the 
Cham Research Centre, INC, 
they appeal to the generosity of 
the Muslim World. They say that 
only through Its help and support, 
for which they are desperately In 
need, can they succeed In their 
reconstruction programmes. "The 
cost of building a school of 12 
classes Is $4,500" states Hajl Ah- 
mad Yahya, the president of the 
(CRC). 
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Royal Jordanian Is soaring high with its 
newly equipped fleet, ready to fly you to any one of 
our 42 destinations worldwide. 

When you're flying to and from the Middle 
J East, Far East, Europe or USA, we can give you the 
^ convenient connection times you need, plus service 

) and efficiency that are hard to beat. So take a 747 
or THStar anywhere from Singapore to Los Angeles 
and relax In our new reclining sleeperettes, enjoying 
our superb cuisine and the warmth of our traditional 
hospitality. 

As part of our continued commitment to 
ImpTovement and modernisation, we’ve Just added 
the new Airbus A310-300 to our fleet - just for you. 

Fly Royal jordanlan worldwide. Ybu’ll be 
sure of a warm welcome all over the world. 

Setting new standards 
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Save 

Lebanon 


LEBANON LOOKS set for 
another round of civil war 
which might be more bitter 
and devastating than the 
previous ones unless the kill- 
ers of Prime Minister Rashid 

- Karaml are quickly ‘uncov- 
ered' and brought to Justice. 

For It Is becoming Increas- 
ingly clear that those who 
planned and perpetrated the 
crime sought not only to 

- Impede efforts to achieve 
national reconciliation, but 
also to relgnite the civil strife 
and consecrate the current 
de facto partition of the war- 
torn country. 

The Lebanese Muslim 
leaders are waiting Impa- 
tiently for the outcome of the 
Investigation Into the ass- 
assination of Karaml before 
, taking the next step. Their 
waiting, however, Is not ex- . 

K acted to last for long, giving 
1 to the fact that the clr- 
f. cumstances under which the : 
late prime minister was killed . 
i with a time -bomb planted In 
; the military helicopter, which : 
was taking him from Tripoli , 
'• to Beirut, make It easy for an 
} even-handed Investigator to 
;i pinpoint the culprits. 

Indeed, the Investigation 
ij procese would not have l . 

taken such a long time un- 
. less some people In the up- 

K " er hierarchy are trying 10 1 
am per efforts to Identify 
' the killers In the hope that 
• the passage of time will drive . 

■ the affair Into oblivion. 

But It Is not as simple as . 
that; for Karaml was a popu- - 
lar Muslim leader and his un- 
• Justified demise la viewed as 
a serious challenge to the ; 

: entire Muslim community • 

; and cannot pass un- . 
revenged. 

At last Friday’s prayer, the 
Lebanese Mufti, Sheikh . 
; Ha Bean Khalld, told worship- '■ 

• pars In Beirut that the death • ' 
‘ of Karaml must be avenged. , 
By this, he meant that If the 
assassins were allowed to - 
escape punishment, the 
■' other camp will have to pay ' 
. the price. 1 

In Lebanon's entangled rl - '[ 
'i valries, it is not difficult to 
•;* see how easily Khalld’s ' 
: threat can escalate Into a£ 
; full-scale civil war. Lebanon 
;i — or what Ib left of It — can- 51 
j not sustain the conse-/. 

a uencee of another round of >. 

ghtlng, especially after Its;; 
economy has deteriorated to 
i the point of collapse. It Is In : 

• the hands of those who can ; 
■« uncover Karaml's killers that ? 
X the future of Lebanon now . 
: lies. <; 


Call our 

advertising office 

664153 * 

today 
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UN and peace 


ma 2? d .4 rl f B hla meeting with Assistant UN Secretary- General 
Marak Gouldlng, His Majesty King Hussein reiterated Jordan’8 suDDort for ef ' 

then n nrnnri ex8r £ d by Secretary-General Javier Perez dS Cuellar to create 
in1he P MW P dhB t Ia?t ndlt 0nS f0r convenlnfl the International conference for peace 

■ aasw 

Info =«l^ 0l . U K tl0n8 ? n H 18 Middle Eaat conflict should be respected and cut 

^ and W “ h ,h8 he ' P °' th8 ,,VS P e ™ a nant me P m U ! : 

■ ^“sssskh 1 tasssra 1 s,"ssssts r»r 

ajpss£=5s: 

Credible motives? 

‘ ^ ^ ^ i 

rael. The announcement was made orinr to tha ^ diplomatic ties with Is- ?.• 
vj g» Israeli Prime Minister Afr,can tour by * 

I {he gSS^ISfjSS. made by ,ha f °"" 8r Prime MlnleteTshrnPer !o f 

■i '° r . dip| o™'ic rei^tionah^ o^whs^maybB otaeivedTo bea^'ral 0 ’ "]? m . en,um \ 

i h^'ieSta^ 8 ^ cwiintES < 

ii ted: "Such relattone (with Israe?) are Sw nnrJff, al ® naasin 9be Eyadema sta- 

• had r8a *°red them following the Camp Da™d : agreemenr ' a ' t0r Eaypt lt8elf ' 

J Ilfs’ 1 theh^hltherto SMa a ? aud ^nly I 

s & ■ - rttt HStrW-? 

; atfonal relations only to appear to favour certa?nnaTlons th d of ,ntern * >> 

i turnin', s^'VrSb 81 th8 88ddaa i 

InrfloP ?°?5f Xi T ln the United Naffia^hen ther^la 6 support ? - 
Israel, would naturally experience a need to conde ™ g 

\ 9enato^nd°Coi?gre S by' the J«^ Manipulation ofUsI 

.:■] countries has revealed how powerful the laraHii nr^«i5j arm8,8al88 t0 Arab £• 
j we as Arabs have; to sertoualyTSlne JBHSlSSbraSS^SBh^ -1 ^ Thua § 

3 °i» a '[Ustratecl In their: attempts to galn the up^hand n n iLl h !l s , raelis are i 

j ht^ can we convince Aftfcw!L o™ow S soMarftyT( I 

I ea&asfr* *■* ssf 

X fnd,Afrteans could be traced back to the iKfi" daV? Arabs 
■ fo e^e/cfse; much opution so. as not to ** have ! 

* lndoctr,nat| on In neglecting our Interests and friends ^hAfto 9 ^ endl8raeii §■ 
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Millions more go hungry 

thB e who? y me w ln ,? e i jin9 this month - 11 is a major task, fo? only if : 
thl century ° r d PU S together ls there any h °P e of ending hunger ! 


life. 
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!r!5L»£? K “" u Hl H B8r and ma| nutrllion are 
increasing worldwide and their growth has 

?n C ?hi 9 f 8 6d » ,he 18803 ■ They are growing 
: ! n J ha face oj record global food surpluses; 

SH U b 8 h Ch . are disru P tin 9 and unset- 
tw?w ffl^w ur 5 econor niea both in the 

nomfes^° r d and n the lndu3tria,ized eco- 

ir,^hP ultural .i nlnls,ers are meeting In Beil- 

Wftrw I under ,hQ auspices of the 
World Food Council. 

me 0 Hnn h in d \/o 8 ? b Vj he 9 rancJer summit 
meeting in Venice the week before, they 

are, nevertheless, attempting to deal with 

orohiflK *h ° 8t , l n J ractable and serious 
; JJJJtem of the world economy — that Is If 

1 nSinffS 88 hun9er 08 fbo lowest and most 
: run S on 1he ■adder of economic 

JfJf 18 ' Betw e en 1970 and 1980 the 
' 2 Umb0r ,° ^ 03B hungry grew by 1.5 million 

ela y ht a mi i?n the 1980s,i ! haa accelerated by 
eight million a year, a five-fold Increase. 

While, except in Africa, people are not 
KTjSl they are "ebronlcally deprived of 
hv ii?p" ^ CBS3ary t0 enjoy an active heal- ' 
JljyJ! 1 \ according to Gerald Trant, director 

nLil?* W u r,d Food Council. He is not pre- 
pa ™ d *0,1 39 Precise about how many hungry 

?r?S?lio ere i.if ra E8t,mate8 i he says, vary 
from 512 million to 730 million. There are 

Then a ^°u nd 4 0 million more hungry people 
than at the beginning of the decade. 

fjTJW alar m ln fl figure of all le that pu- 

V n li ef which 3h ow8 that after a 
significant decline in infant and young child 
niortaHtyrat 08 during the 1860a and?970s 
jjjbe 1980s the decline slowed and In 

!hf “ red 

h2r !h |„ n 1966 n SS'° na 
S2LJE , mt l re children died In Ban- 

■ffitSffiftsasa 

world ' tes°Vv h e e r knwii 3 ' No? 1 :a, ; n, L g8ea * he • 
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*" produced, but so have many Third Wod 
t countries, yesterday's basket cases. 

r lndia - once dependent on handouts;ha 
increased Its food production by five pe 
l cent each year of this decade, far ahead c 
its population growth. Nevertheless. India' 
number of hungry people has increased. In 

- dia, like many Asian countries, has msd 
a the technological revolution in food produc 
g tion but not the social one. India, China, In 
g donesia and Pakistan are all exporllr! 
i, food. Yot many of their own people don 

- have the wherewithal to buy enough food. 

I One major impediment is maladiminlslra 
tion of land in many Aslan countries. Lam 
reform Is politically difficult, as is being ds 
■ monstroted in the Philippines today. 

* Vested traditional interests are effective^ 
stymling President Corazon Aquino's pu 
t bllcly announced reform programme 
' Another problem Is continuing lack of incen- 
i lives in Third World countries for small pea- 
| sant producers. In many developing coun- 
tries price and market Incentives to farmers 
have been wiped out by overvalued s* 
£« a P9 e ratea > agricultural taxes and the ar- 
tificial cheapness of Western food sur- 
pluses. 

Tlie World Bank estimates that real in- 
centives to farmers in sub-Saharan Africa 
decreased by 27 per cent between 1970 
. and 1082. 

A third problem is the impact of the poof 
performance of the industrialized countries, 
leading to closing markets and a decline In 
purchasing power. World Bank estimates 
suggest that a decline In the national in- 
come in the Industrialized countriea leads to 
fjff'oal a doubling of the rate of decline in 
Third World countries. Moreover, the poof' 
68t groups in the Third World are hit as 
much as five times as hard as the rest o> 
the population. 

The eradication of hunger will certainly b 8 
helped along its way If the blandishments 
and promises of the Venice summit are Im- 
plemented and the world economy returns 
to sustained and substantial growth. Never- 
theless, on its own it will not be nearly 
enough. Each Third World continent has i» 
task. 

Africa must Increase its incentives and || s 
productivity levels; Asia must distribute its 
new-found capacity for food production 
more equally; and Latin America must m 
with its particular problem of over-rapid ur- 
banization and rural deprivation. 

Only if the whole world pulls together Is 
there any hope at all of eliminating hung 
this, century, Given the momentous stride* 
:made in the 1960s and 1970s. it Is obvious 
It can be done. But so far, to borrow from 
poet W.H; Auden, the 80‘s has been "a 
arable decade". ' . _ 

Jonathan Power fa a foreign affairs 1 WJ 
lyst who specializes In Third World » 
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Working for power behind the scenes 


By Russell Warren Howe 

Special to The Star 

SEOUL — With the orchestration of a Con- 
fucian medieval drama, anti-government de- 
monstrations follow a ritual pattern in Seoul, 
fourth-ranked city In the world In population 
but first In student numbers. Both the 
screaming students and the riot police know 
Mow far they can go — demonstrations al- 
ways march off into the wings after an hour 
or two. The rocks of the students and the 
tear-gas canisters of the riot squad cause 
injuries, but deaths are rare because they 
are against the rules both sides accept. 

When 19-year-old student Pak Chong - 
chol drowned in a bath under interrogation 
in January, he became a national martyr. 
But even at that time, with demonstrations 
Involving more than 100,000 people all over 
the country, only 395 students and others 
were arrested, and only 25 were charged. 
Neither South Korean President Chun Du- 
hwan not his most charismatic opponent , 
Kim Dae-jung. In whose name the demon- 
strations are mostly held, can be accused 
of modesty. Both see themselves as old- 
style leaders with followers, rather than 
managers whom the. electorate might like to 
hire to run this "economic miracle" state. 

Except for the captive lens of state televi- 
sion, Chun avoids the Press; Kim, who 
needs the exposure and global support for 
democratic reform, is more approachable. 
Less than a year remains bolore Chun’s 
seven-year term finishes next February, 
Seven months later, Korea will be on world- 
wide television every day as it stages the 
Olympic Games. This means that if a new 
constitution does not emerge within the 
next few months, the nation may reach 
lever pitch during the Olympiad itself. 

Chuns ruling Democratic Justice Party 
Mas proposed that the present system — 
with the president elected by a legislature 
which itself is only partly chosen by direct 
constituency elections — be replaced with 
a parliamentary system similar to Canada s. 
Japan s or Britain’s. Kim and fellow opposi- 
tion leader Kim Young-sam (no relation) 
want a directly-elected president and 
directly elected legislature, on American 
lines. 

Chun argues that a parliamentary system 
5 ,mwe democratic and stable. Had Richard 
E, . 1 V prime m * n ' ster at the lime of 
0Xflrn P | a. he could have been 
nS,J >y hi ! par,y - A rad undant fixod- 
SSliErtS 11, however . can only bo Ini- 
SEJ?f Kjj^Htends that the present lo- 

o«/flB U ih« V Sfri 8 quota of “special seats" 
LI L h ® J? JF an initial advantage which 
anri flif« nab e ,? hun to a,eer P ar 1y chairman 
premtershlp 13 ° r 9e ' ieral Ro Tao_wu in, ° 11,0 

tomnHn.^T' Ki ? 1 says ' wou,d enable Chun 
He notion, 0 rue from behind the scenes. 

In Soufh 8 k!l ere ^ as a Parliamentary system 
i? ted £S Ba £ om 1960 to 1972 and that 
lion anri the m * ar y coups, an assassina- 
chie's rh.m 0 k 0mer0Bnce of corr upt oligar- 
runnliin n!i t 138 re,or ted that since time is 
by rflfAM V° a PP rov e a new constitution 
should ^K Um ; P resant legislature 

Its natLiS y ? y in offica until the end of 

Wen^ill 988 8nd el0C ‘ Ro pre ' 

AorlhiwL 0088 th r o u 9 h with his threat of 13 
ZLJZZW that - the level of political 
wants hnS? h? r B0, Us dlP^mats fear. Kim 
a Plebiscite h i 8 h and Ch un's proposals put to 

® choosfl ^nnk! 1 K n t Wanls the Kore an people 1 
and |£ be l ! ween the present system 

Chun haTsTarm f amentary p,an ■ ,, Becau88 I 
Kim Dae S? 9 PBraonfll animus against i 
^ 6 1ur>9 ' the latter has agreed not to I 
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Whot happens next? 

Most diplomats expect Chun to throw In a 
few more reforms, such as liberalizing local 
councils from 'central control and introduc- 
ing elected mayors. National pride in playing 
host to the Olympic games may ensure 
there is a political truce during the Olym- 
piad. 

Unpredictable North Korea may stage 
some outrage to scare visitors away from 
the Games, and this may well bring South 
Korea's conflicting factions together — 
however much the opposition's student 
foot-soldiers may taunt Chun with the Py- 
ongyang banner. Whether the sort of demo- 
cratic reform sought by the Kims and the 
Lees would facilitate an understanding with 
North Korea is uncertain. 

Just as Pyongyang's often murderous be- 
haviour is Chun's best argument for authori- 
tarian rule in South Korea, so authoritarian- 
ism In the south gives Pyongyang a propa- 
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run for the presidency, but to support his 
one-time rival Kim Young-sam. 

Recalling this "sacrifice" In an Interview, 
Kim said, "He can't become the president of 
our party unless I propose it." Kim said he 
was confident his namesake would take no 
important decisions without consulting him. 
In short, Kim Dae-jung, like Chun, hopes to 
govern from behind the scenes — which 
many observers believe could be a formula 
for friction and paralysis. 

Interviewed over lunch in a stylish tradi- 
tional restaurant only steps away from the 
ukysciaper which houses most Korean min- 
istries, Kim spoke of his policies, his wiling- 
ness to "compromise ' and his hope that 
Washington will mediate. US Secretary of 
State George Shultz was in Korea recently, 
but met with no members of the opposition 
— not even Lee Mln-wu and Lee Man-sup, 
who head the two Parliamentary opposition 
parties to which the two Kims are theoreti- 
cally forbidden to belong. 

Some observers say the United States 
would prefer a presidential syslem In Korea. 

"Koreans aren't ready for the sort of par- 
liamentary management which they have in 
Japan," said one US diplomat. "They need a 
strong leader who picks cabinet officers en- 
tirely dependent on him." Kim believes that 
this "Pakistan-stylo" approach would lead 
to the military once again escaping from ci- 
vilian control. At present, Chun has not only 
hand-picked n general as his successor but 
lias generals running three ministries, in- 
cluding the ultra-powerful defence and po- 
lice ministries. 


seau*' \ - 

Kim Dac- Jung 

ganda lever it would lose of South Korea 
became truly free. Kim Dae-jung said he 
would not abolish the three-year compul- 
sory military service which his student sup- 
porters hate, because he has no more Illu- 
sions about Pyongyang than the "generals' 
clique" here which he opposes so forcefully. 

Kim noted that when six days' annual res- 
erve training for students was made volunt- 
ary, about 90 per cent of students volun- 
teered, saying it was compulsion they op- 
posed. But he also doubts whether South 
Korea could defend itself, like India and Ja- 
pan, with all-volunteer forces. Kim- 
's main policy changes would be economic. 
The country's economy is even more cen- 
tralized than Japan's and the big 'chaebol' 
conglomerates control Korea's finance as 
much as Tokyo's 'zaibatsu did before and 
during World War 11. 

Kim believes the I aw- wage, 70-hour 
workweek that fuelled Korea's trading suc- 
cess is due for —humanization," but this will 
be difficult while 10 large companies control 
62 per cent of the country's economy, Kim 
complains the 'chaebol' have strangled 
small businesses and that the Chun regime 
has failed to help Korea’s farmers and fi- 
shermen, once the backbone of the country. 

But he admits that these "middle-class" 
opponents of Chun are more the followers 
of Kim Yong-sam than his own. Both Kims 
want to reduce Korea's heavy foreign debt 
— the flip side of the "Korean miracle" 
which has seen per capita annual income 
rise from $45 to about S2.500 in 34 years. 
Both opposition and government fear the 
present protectionist mood in the United 
States will put the interests of redundant 
American industries before those of the Am- 
erican consumer, and hit Korean Im- 
ports along with those from Japan. 

Where Chun and the Kims agree is in 
rejecting any comparison between Korea 
and its former colonizer — Korea has only 
one-seventh of Japan's per capita Income, 
they note, and one-twentieth of its GNP. 
Meanwhile, the clock is ticking, and two im- 
pressively obstinate men, Chun and Kim, 
are practising brinkmanship to acquire max- 
imum advantage. 

The old Joker in the pack, President Kim 
ll-sung of North Korea, is all II there. Now 
the new joker is the Olympiad, and the fo- 
cus of world attention it will bring . 

Russell Warren Howe Is a Washington- 
based author and Journalist who writes 
on US and Internationa! affairs. 
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. Breaking the 

I economic hold 

WHEN THE question of sanctions 
against the apartheid regime In South 
Africa was raised at last year's 
mini-commonwealth meeting in Lon* 
i don, many African countries wholehe* 
i artedly supported It; Zambia and Zim- 
babwe were the most vociferous and 
even severely criticized Britain’s Mar- 
garet Thatcher for her pro-Botha 
stand. 

However, so far, the Implementa- 
tion of sanctions, as a form of puni- 
tive measure, to bring the apartheid 
enclave to Its knees, appears to be 
abating gradually. And there are rea- 
sons for It. 

Investigative reports have produced 
some startling revelations about how 
dependent aouthern African states 
are on the goodwill of President 
Botha and his racist bigots for the 
clearing and transportation of essen- 
tial commodities to the respective 
countries. 

Zambia:- Nearly 50 per cent of mineral 
exports shipped through South Africa. 

Zimbabwe:- Ninety per cent of imports 
and exports flow via South Africa 
transport. 

Lesotho:- Hundred per cent of elec- 
tricity and 95 per cent off all Imports 
from South Africa; 110,000 miners 
working in South Africa provide 50 
per cent of Lesotho's gross national 
product. 

The. big question now is, If sanc- 
tions are to be made to bite, how do 
theae nations break the strangulating 
grip of South Africa on their oconom> 
les? The solution lies In the 10-year 
grandiose plan to revive and rehabilit- 
ate the Beira port and 'corridor' which 
runs through Mozambique. 

The Beira port la not new; in the 
colonial limes it used to handle all the 
trains of white Rhode&la (now Zlm- 
babwe). When sanctions ware insti- 
tuted against Ian Smith's regime, as a 
result of his Unilateral Declaration of 
Independence (UDI), the country was 
forced Into a tight economic co- 
operation with South Africa. 

The Beira corridor (288km) is made 

• up of railway, road and a pipeline. It 
was built In 1898 under the peraua- 
tlon of Cecil Rhodes. To reactivate It, 
international finance of about $280 
million has poured In. This gigantic 
programme Is backed by the Dutch, 1 

; the Swedes, the EEC and the United 
States. The main harbour at Beira Is 
. expected to be managed by the Port 
of Amsterdam. 

However, the unstable political en- 
vironment In Mozambique la militat- 
ing against this economic Jugular vein 
of southern African states. The Re- 

• namo guerilla movement In Its bid to 
; wrestle power from the legitimate 

Mozambican administration Is frus- 
tratlng refurblslhlng efforts by launch- 
ing regular armed attacks on the rail- •• 

1 way, pipeline and trucks which make . 
use of the road which is often mined. -■ 
Zimbabwe now has about 12,000 sol- .i 
. dlers guiding the ‘corridor 1 . 

!-■ The importance of the Beira port ! 
and 'corridor' cannot be overempha- 
sized. It Is the only hope for the Iron- ■ 
& tllne states, If the means to ‘break •- 
J away* away and avoid economic ret- 3 
j allatlon from South Africa Is to be- 3 
| come a reality. « 
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rnlcTdie east 

Gulf war dilemma 
LJS Navy command 


Following last month's Iraqi missile attack on the frig- 
ate USS Stark, American warships In the Gulf have 
been ordered to hit back at any future hostile action. 
Critics say the order places a heavy burden of respon- 
sibility on navy men when their country is not at war. 


By James M Dorsey 

Special la The Star 

COMMANDERS OF American na- 
vel vessels In the Gulf routinely 
lace decisions far more difficult 
than those they would confront in 
an all-out war situation, according 
to US Navy officials and analysts. 

"The onfy time when it is easy is 
when you are at war/' said one 
Navy official with operational ex- 
perience. "Then you're surroun- 
ded by bad guys and you 
shoot. Otherwise, very deliber- 
ate decisions have to be taken." 

Following last month's "ac- 
cidental" Iraqi missile attack on 
the frigate USS Stark, In which 37 
men were kilted, President Ronald 
Reagan Instructed the seven -eh Ip 
American task force In the Gulf to 
hit back if either Iraqi or Iranian 
alrcraf In future show any 'hostile 
Intent." 

The new alert status has 
brought criticism from analysts 
who say it puts Ihe onus for Am- 
erican foreign policy on navy com- 
manders who are not In fact at 
war. "You are asked to do some- 
thing which in one situation is go- 
ing to get you a medal and In 
another could get you court- mar- 
tlalled,” said one analyst In Wash- 
ington. 

"This places the commander 
between a rack and a hard place. 
He la asked to choose between 
putting his ship at risk or possibil- 
ity causing a grave political in- 
cident. "It puts In the commanding 
officer's hands a tremendous re- 
sponsibility for foreign policy," he 
said. 

Naval officials, acknowledging 
the dilemma, say commanding of- 
ficers have been trained to shoul- 
der such responsibility, "That Is 
why they are where they are. 
That's whal they get paid for," 


said one official. "It's the nature of 
the beast," said another. "If you 
are at war, It's simple. Any other 
case is complicated. Nobody 
wants war, but war does clarify 
things. Defining hostile Intent is a 
tough nut to crack." 

Following the May 17 attack on 
the Stark, most military observers 
here believe ship commanders In 
the Gulf ere likely to err on the 
side of caution. "People are going 
to be nervous, the adrenalin Is go- 
ing to be up," said one analyst. 

Technically, the United States is 
not at war with any country bor- 
dering the strategically vital Gulf 
and views ell Arab Quit states as 
its friends. Relations with Iran, 
however, were broken after the 
1979 Iranian occupation of the 
American embassy In Tehran, and 
Iran has consistently portrayed 
the United States as "the Great 
Satan." 

"Our ships are not In the Gulf as 
referees or dispassionate obser- 
vers," said Defense Secretary Ca- 
spar Weinberger. "We are there 
as tangible representatives of our 
commitment to our friends and our 
Interests in the region." He ex- 
plained that American naval vess- 
els ere patrolling the Gulf to 
prevent the Iran-lraq war from 
spreading to the conservative, 
pro-Western countries around the 
Gulf and to guarantee freedom of 
navigation in the region. 

While 20 per cent of the free 
world's oil passes through the 
Gulf, little of It ie destined for the 
United States and even less is 
carried on American flag ships. 
This situation may change when 
the first Kuwaiti oil tankers are re- 
gistered In the United States and 
become entitled to American naval 
protection. Officials and analysts 
eay this could further define the 
Navy’s oblectlves by offering com- 


manders a more concrete task. 

Kuwait hopes that the re- flag- 
ging will protect its tanker fleet 
against increased Iranian attacks. 
Kuwait also has chartered three 
Soviet tankers which are being - 
protected by Soviet warships. 

The Iraqi attack on the Stark, 
nevertheless, tragically underlln- 
eded the risks of operating in the 
Gulf, say officials and analysts. 
"It's hard to put a lot of blame on 
the commanding officer when he's 
put In a very delicate situation." 
aald one Navy offcials. 

Pantagon spokesman Robert 
Sims aald the crew of the Stark 
had achieved "an extraordinary 
performance" In recovering from 
the Iraqi attack. “They were able 
to fight the fires. They were able 
to save their ship," he aald. 

Captain Mike Rogers, who com- 
manded the Stark's squadron until 
last november, described the 
ship's captain, Glenn R. Brlndel, 
aa "a good, solid citizen." He said 
the Stark was a "happy ship" and 
fulfilled Its Gulf duties "with en- 
thusiasm." 

Sima denied reports from Bah- 
rain that the Stark's Phalanx guns 
had not been working prior to the 
attack. "We have no Indication of 
that, "he said. The reports quoted 
Navy technicians as saying the 
Stark was In Bahrain before the 
attack because of computer prob- 
lems with the Phalanx system. The 
technicians reportedly said the 
ship left Bahrain without the guns 
being repaired because a spare 
part was unavailable. Brlndel, 
however, has been quoted aa say- 
ing that the Stark crew was 
switching Its Phalanx system from 
manual to automatic when the 
ship was struck. 

As an official Navy inquiry Into 
the Stark Incident continued In 
Bahrain, President Reagan indi- 
cated he would seek the help of 
US allies In protecting shipping In 
the Gulf. 

James M Dorsey Is a Washing- 
ton-baaed writer who specia- 
lizes In defence and military af- 
fairs. 


ICRC deplores violations of convention 


AMMAN (Star) — After the war 
between Israel and Its Arab neigh- 
bours In June of 1967 ended, the 
world hoped that the problems en- 
gendered by it would rapidly be 
solved, Of particular concern: the 
occupied territories of the West 
Bank of East Jehisalem, the Gaza 
strip, the Sinai peninsula In 1979, 
but the Inhabitants of the other 
territories have been living under 
ocoupatlon for twenty years. 

International law exists throUgh 
the will of States that oreate lt,ad- 
here to It and must apply It. This Is 
the case for International humani- 
tarian law. In particular the 
Geneva Conventions of 12 August 
1949, The FqjUrth Convention aims 
to protect civilians living in occu- 
pied territories against arbitrary 
measures taken by the occupying 
power. It Is for the States party to 
the Conventions to undertake to 
respect the texts and ensure re- 
spect for them. 

The International committee of 
the Red Cross (ICRC) was present 
In Amman, Beirut, Cairo, Dama- 
scus and Tel Aviv before the 
beginning of. 'hostilities, and, as 
soon as the. war began, reminded 
the States concerned of their, obli- 
gations as set down In the Con- 
ventions. 

The applicability of the First 
Convention (for; the wounded end 
sick) and of the Third Convention 
(for prisoners of war) was quickly 
recognized by ell the parties. ICRC 
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hood in a Btfru* suburb l, * ,vl|y damag.d neighbour. ( 

delegates were thus- able, for, ex-. ■ facto the provisions of the Con- 
ample, to aid wounded soldiers, ventlon were bSina flooded lh ths 
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search for missing people, visit 
POWs and facilitate their, repatrla- 
; t|on — tasks they . also accom- 
plished during and after the war of 
October 1973; 1 ■ . ^ 

; However, the State of Israel has 
never recognized the formal appli- 
cability: of the Fourth Convention 
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ventlon were being applied In the 
Gaza strip and on the West Bank, 
.The eastern part of Jerusalem 
with extended borders, was 
placed under Israeli law Just after 
the war, In violation of Inter- 
national humanitarian law. People 
from the Golan Heights found 
themselves In the same posltlbn 
; from j December 1981 onwarda 
! rJPJjJwJh this situation, the ICRC.. 


.to the territories occupied In 1967. 1 faced with this situation, the ICRC 
Therefore, fn 1 986, during ; the , reminded Israel of the appIlcablSv 
Twenty-fifth international Confer- . . of theGeneva Conventions and Its 
ends -.of thi Red Cross, Israel r obligations under them, but wlth- 
stated that. ' Its .Applicability, was out success. 
doubtful, but declared ,. that . ..dis..;.\ ; .. ^Continued on page 19 


By Dr Nabil El-Sharif 


The thirteenth summit 

SOME OBSERVERS who are gifted with a sense of humour say 
that the five-year delay of the convening of an Arab summit 
might not be such a bad thing after all since this summit will be 
the 13th summit. 

i 

They go on to say that it is difficult to tell which is worse, not ! 
holding an Arab summit, or holding one which carries the bad 
omen of being the thirteenth In the list of Arab summits. And it 
we do hold Ihe thirteenth Arab summit, can any one be sure that 
it Is going to hold better promises for the Arab world or if it (a : 
going to live up to the catastrophic implications of number l& 

(f decision was made to hold this long-postponed summit, 
these observers offer one last warning: Do not, for Heaven's 
sake, hold it on Firdayl 

Now, joking aside, I personally believe that holding the Arab 
summit, with all the risks that die-hard pessimists might think of, 
remains a paramount issue of extreme importance for the future 
of the Arab world. 

The process of disintegration and fragmentation Is going on In 
various parts of the Arab world, and every day a new wound Is 
Inflicted on the battered Arab body because of the lack of cohe- 
sion or agreement on the moat basic of attitudes vis-a-vis the 
problems that confront ua. 

It is indeed a grave indication of the severity and seriousness 
of the challanges that meet the Arab nation today that the mere 
get-together of its leaders has become one of the most ellusive 
of dreams that are difficult to achieve. 

The last Arab summit was held in Fez, Morocco in 1982, (the 
1985 summit In Casa Blanca was an urgent and not a regular 
summit.) Since then, the Arabs have not been able to agree on 
anything, although they are confronted with a wide range of 
challenges. 

A miserable attempt to hold an Arab summit came very close 
to being materialized last year when Kuwait called on Arab lead- 
ers to meet to discuss the situation In the Gulf In the wake of 
Iran's occupation ot the Fao peninsula in Southern Iraq. It 
seemed then that a momentum was building up that would bring 
about the long-awaited get-together of Arab leaders. 

But another challenge was taking place at the same time, 
namely the American raid on Libya and the threat of destabiliza- 
tion of the Qadafi regime. 

Instead of meeting to discuss both Issues (the American raid 
on Libya, and the Iranian threat to Gulf security) the whole issue 
was brushed aside because the leaders could not agree on 
which to discuss first, and a golden opportunity was lost while 
the Arab people continued to suffer as a result of these political 
calculations. 

The challenges that await the Arab leaders in their up-comlng 
summit are numerous, but the three most important issues are: 

i 1- Reaching a unified Arab stand regarding the International 
peace conference on the Middle East for solving the Arab-lsrasli 
| conflict. 

• Although most of the Arab countries that are directly involved 
i in this issue, agree on principal that the international conference 
should be held, there are still disagreements on topics to be dls- 
[i cussed, how it should be discussed and who should be Invited to 
a attend. 

I The question of Palestinian representation In such a confw- 
jj ence Is still one of the most Important issues that should be 
I tackled In an Arab forum. The Palestine Liberation Organization 
{ ( pL °) Insists (aa has been reiterated In the recent Palestine 

| National Council) that nobody except the PLO should represent 

R the Palestinians, although there are talks on the international 

I and Arab lands about a Joint Arab delegation that Includes 

Palestinian representatives. 

2. The Gulf war, especially that the dangers of this war have 
berama clear to ail parties in the last tew months. It ie also a 
fact that Arab disunity and disagreement on the attitude towards 
this war have oaueed It to reach Its latest heights. 

A unified Arab stand will either Issue an ultimatum to Iran to 
stop this senseless war, or will strengthen Iraq's position by 
placing all Arab military and economic support In Ihe service of 
| • Iraq s efforts to end the war. 

jj The Arab leaders should act very quickly In that direction, be- 
l oause the whole region Is under the threat of Iranian sabotsQ® 

B on the one hand, and International or superpower Interference 
| on the other. 

I threats pose serious dangers to Arab security, and 

v should be seriously confronted before they became uncon* 

* trolled. 

■? 3> Arab relations with Egypt. It has become deer that It is not 

ft possible to achieve peace or wage war without Egypt. It 19 
jj that Egypt la still bound by the Camp David Accord, with Israel, 
S but who can argue that Arab Isolation of Egypt has not streng- 
i toened level's relations with Egypt, and has left Egypt Jo con- 
.* 7 0n J the dangers of Israeli Integration single-handedly? M afl r 
.#■ Arab countries are now convinced that the resumption of Ara° 
jri relations wl|h Egypt will serve Arab causes. 

' ■ . .... 


After Karami’8 assassination, what? 


By Mounlr B. Abboud 

Star Lebanon Correspondent 

BEIRUT — Commentators on both 
8 ldea of the Lebanese dividing line 
were In agreement that the ass- 
assination of Prime Minister Ra- 
shid Karami on 1st June was de- 
signed to further dismember the 
strife-torn country and push it 
deeper into the abyss. 

Christian Phalangiat Party, aald 
Karami was one of Ihe pillars of 
the Lebenese-formula of Muslim 
Christian co-extatence. "You may 
have liked or disliked Karami but 
there Is no denying the fact that 
he was one of the main leaders of 
this country," added Phalangist 
Party President Dr George 
Saadeh. 

The former Premier met a vio- 
lent death, while he was a non- 
violent man. He never hed a militia 
of hie own, and always resorted to 
political persuasion fn a career 
spaning more than three decades. 
The 66-year old lawyer from the 
northern part of Tripoli was blown 
up by a time-bomb which went off 
in the seat In which he sat in a mi- 
litary helicopter. 

To his foes, Karami had become 
a stumbling block. He had created 
what they regarded as an im- 
passe: he submitted his resigna- 
tion 4 May, 1987, but it compli- 
cated rather then resolved the po- 
litical deadlock which developed in 
January 1986. 

A Syrian-sponsored "tripartite 
pact" for introducing dramatic 
constitutional reforms bit the dust 
when the Christian figure who 
signed It was ousted In a bloody 
coup In East Beirut. 

Elie Hobelka and hla followers 
were routed In an offensive led by 
Samir Geagaa, an anti-Syrian who 
took the helm of power in the "Le- 
banese Forces" militia. Hobelka 
had concluded the "tripartite pact" 
with Nabih Berrl, leader of the Mu- 
slim Shiite movement Amal, and 
Walld Jumblat, the Druze chieftain 
who heads the Progressive So- 
cialist Party. 

President Amin Gemayel was 
accused of complicity by Dama- 
scus and Lebanese Muslima after 
■Syrian President Hafez Assad had 
ailed to persuade him to accept 
the pact, which provided for chan- 
003 In the 44 year-old Lebanese 

The Gulf war 

WKhslMj Al Youm, a Qatari 
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Dr Salim Al Hoss 

formula by upgrading the Muslim 
share in power and calling for a 
"distinctive relationship" with Sy- 
ria. 

As a consequence, Muslim lead- 
ers proclaimed a political boycott 
of the Maronite head of state: the 
cabinet stopped meeting under 
Gemayel, and Parliament Speaker 
Hussein Al Hussalni, A Shiite Mu- 
slim, ended his weekly sessions 
with the head of state. 

Subsequent efforts to resume 
the dialogue — such as meetings 
by the ministers without the Pre- 
sident and talks in Damascus be- 
tween a Gemayel team and Syrian 
officials — did not produce tang- 
ible results. Karami Insisted that 
before council of ministers confer- 
ences under the President could 
be resumed, consensus must be 
secured on political reforms and 
the miUtia must withdraw to their 
camps and must hand government 
Institutions and Illegitimate ports 
over to the legitimate authorities. 

The "Lebanese Forces" 
launched an open campaign spea- 
rheaded by Geagea to have Ka- 
rami ousted. The militia turned the 
heat at President Gemayel after 
Karami resigned, because the 
head of state was reluctant to ac- 
cept the resignation and move for- 
ward to form a new government. 

Two days before Karami was 
assassinated the Lebanese For- 
ces served notice that they would 
turn to "political opposition" 
against Gemayel If he oontlnued 
to avoid accepting the Prime Min- 
ister's resignation. The next day, 
the Lebanese Forces said the Pre- 


sident was about lo "refloat" the 
Karami cabinet and warned him 
against taking such a step. 

Nabi Berrl leader of the Shiite 
Amal movement said the "Le- 
banese Forces” were behind Ka- 
raml'a assassination. Walld Jun- 
blat, leader of Druze Progressive 
Socialist Party pointed an accus- 
ing finger both at the "Lebanese 
Forces" and President Gemayel. 

The Lebanese Forces' com- 
mand , which deplored the ass- 
assination, warned that the char- 
ges being levelled were designed 
to set the stage for a new wave of 
assassinations. Some Lebanese 
Leaders said Israel was the only 
beneficiary of the assassination of 
premier Karami. 

Police sources were quoted as 
9aying that an explosive device 
weighing about one kilogram was 
planted behind the seat of the For- 
mer Premier on the French-built 
Puma helicopter. This would sug- 
gest security breach on the part of 
military personnel In charge of In- 
specting the aircraft. 

Interior Minister Dr Abdullah Al 
Ra8i who aat opposite Karami on 
the aircraft said he believes the 
bomb was on the aircraft before 
any passengers boarded it. Pre- 
mier Karami had always travelled 
by helicopter between Beirut and 
Tripoli his hometown. He avoided 
travelling by road because he 
would pass by "Lebanese Forces" 
checkpoint at Borbsra on the main 
northern coastal highway. It was 
noted that the assassinated Prime 
Minister aat In the same seat 
every time he travelled by helicop- 
ter, a point underlined by Muslim 
leaders in West Beirut. Military 
spokesmen aaid the helicopter 
was given a security check fifteen 
minutes before It was to embark 
on Its Journey. 

President Gamyel issued a de- 
cree appointing Education Minister 
Dr Salim Al Hoss, as acting Prime 
Minister. Dr Al Hoas, 58 year old, 
who had previously served as 
Prime Minister, explained that he 
was only an Interim head of gov- 
ernment. He made the point the 
cabinet was in a state of resigna- 
tion as was the case under Ka- 
rami. 

In other words, the political si- 
tuation which had existed when 
Karami resigned has been perpe- 


tuated which mean a continuation 
of the political deadlock. Muslim 
leaders are atili avoiding face-to- 
face meetings with the head of st- 
ate. 

More serious Is ihe concern that 
the death of Premier Karami Is the 
beginning of the end of an era of 
Government which started with 
the country's independence in 
1943. Not many personaiitfes 
characterizing that period can 
wield much influence under pre- 
vailing conditions. 

Dr Al Hoss, classified as part of 
a new generation, is known as the 
reluctant Prime Minister. 

A Sunni figure often mentioned 
as a potential Prime Minister is 
Nazih Bizrl, the deputy from the 
southern port of Sldon who heads 
the Political Council In the city. But 
even If a new cabinet la formed. It 
is going to be difficult for it to 
function because of the radical 
changes that have come over the 
country In the twelve years of the 
civil war. 

Muslim leaders refuse to serve 
under a Christian President until 
political reforms are introduced. 
There are forces at play outside 
the formula, most prominent 
among them are pro -Iranian activ- 
ists, such as Hizbullah (Party of 
God), who are publicly campaign- 
ing for the rise of a Khomelni-styie 
Islamic state in Lebanon. 

There have been speculation 
that those who assassinated Ka- 
rami wanted to kill two political 
birds with one stone: get rid of a 
political foe, and strike at Syria 
and its influence In Lebanon. The 
Lebanese Farces held Karami re- 
sponsible for the continuing 
presence of the Syrian troops in 
Lebanon. Karami unlike many 
other Muslim leaders, maintained 
that a solution to the Lebanese 
crisis was not possible without 
Syrian help. 

Syria did not 9ay how it intends 
to act In Lebanon from now on, but 
it was reported that all political ac- 
tivity would come to a standstill 
until the mystery surrounding Ka- 
rami's resignation ta cleared. 
Sings Indicated that the political 
deadlock would continue. Whether 
It will be accompanied by violence 
is not a remote possibility either. 
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press is currently aware that the 
mass punishments by the Israeli 
authorities on ths Arab Inhabitants 
has significantly become useless, 
and the peoples' resistance and 
dissent la rapidly growing. ■ 

US policy criticized 

At Khafeej paper from Sharjah 
sharply criticized the United 
States' policies in ths Gulf region 
and said that the US administra- 


tion has no alternative to Ita Im- 
perialistic stands except to keep 
the fire of the Gulf war aflame In 
order to maintain and reinforce Its 
Interests In the Middle East re- 
gion. The paper accused the Am- 
ericans of applying all technologi- 
cal, military and economical 
means to Impede the establish- 
ment of peace In any troubled 
area in the world especially if that 
peace doesn't serve the Ameri- 
cans' interests. 


Ad -Du stour J 

Need to establish a cohesive 
Arab front, emphasized 

Al Bayan paper from Dubai called 
on all Arabs to review their ac- 
counts In order to pinpoint the rea- 
sons behind their failure to liberate 
the occupied territories whloh 
have been under Zionist control 
for almost 40 years. 

The Arab defeat in 1987 should 
remind the Arab leaders of the 
paramount Importance to establish 


Continued from page 18 

Nonetheless, for the past 
20 years, the ICRC has conti- 
nually Intervened on behalf of peo- 
ple from all the occupied territo- 
ries. basing itself on the provisions 
of the Fourth Convention. These 
texts stipulate that the Occupying 
Power's administration of territo- 
ries must take into account not 
only its own security concerns, 
but above ail the general Interest 
of the population. 

it is true that the ICRC has free 
access to ail the occupied territo- 
ries: its delegates notably visit and 
help those persons protected by 
the Convention who have been 
deprived of their freedom, includ- 
ing those detained for security 
reasons who are under Interroga- 
tion (although they do not have 
access to those from the Golan 
Heights in this category). On hu- 
manitarian grounds, the ICRC can 
also Intercede with the Occupying 
Power to protect the interests of 
people who have suffered from 
measures taken against them. 

The ICRC must deplore, how- 
ever, persistant violations of the 
Fourth Convention, often consid- 
ered to be grave infractions: ci- 
tizens of the occupying power 
continue to take up residence In 
the occupied territories; people 
from the occupied territories are 
expelled; fields and houses are 
destroyed, other houses walled 
up, arable land expropriated; the 
economic and social structures of 
the occupied territories are be- 
coming more and more dependant . 
upon those of the State of Israel, : 
In particular through the use of re- 
gulations and legislative meaaures- 

From a humanitarian point of 
view and despite Its interventions, 
the ICRC must note that it is be- 
coming more and more difficult to 
limit the consequences of twenty 
years of occupation. Primary re- 
sponsibility for the outcome be- 
longs to the parties concerned. 
But it Is shared by the Inter- 
national community, which also 
has an obligation to search for so- 
lutions to humanitarian problems 
and for a lasting peace. (Inter- 
national Committee of the Red 
Cross) 


a strong and cohesive front and to 
and the protracted Iran-lraq war. 

Mediation of GCC countries 

needed tn the Gulf 
Al Arab paper from Qatar said, 
that the member countries of tha ( 
Gulf Co-operatfon Council can be 
considered as the only side quali- 
fied to mediate In the Iran-lraq war 
due to the distinguished relatibna 
they maintain with both the Iraqis 
and the Iranians. 

The paper added that this fact 
should prompt the member coun- 
tries of the GCC to exert efforts to 
reach a settlement whloh can put 
an end to warring batween the two 
Muslim countries. The paper 
pointed out that the cesatlon of 
hostilities In the Gulf area will not 
only restore peace and stability 
there but will also substantially 
contribute to the unification of 
Arab ranks. 

Shamir’s African tour 
Ad-Dustour commented on the 
African tour of Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir saying that 
some small and poor African coun- 
tries only resumed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel under pressure 
from the United States. The paper 
added that the restoration of di- 
plomatic relations between Israel 
and African countries, which 
started in 1982 with Zaire cannot 
be considered a victory for Israel, 
but rather as the result of the 
western momentum and Influence 
In Africa. The paper urged Arab 
countries in north Africa to exert 
additional efforts to prevent Israel 
from infiltrating Into Africa. 
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PU2Z 


ACROSS 

I The amount made per set ( 1 0). 

9 Dedicated person has top and 
bottom flat (6). 

10 Rood is literally way-out (4,4). 

!i In speech guarded but distinct 

( 8 ). 

12 Lick sweet (4). 

13 Force displaying impartiality 

15 Was Nelson ever such a petty 
officer? (3-4). 

17 Some soldiers get beans in foil 
(7). 

20 Greek sculptor cut head off col- 
umn in practice (10). 

21 Moth, perhaps, from Cheshire? 
(4). 

23 Young woman exercises with a 
small climber (5-3). 

25 Rescue boat upset on a shark 
(5.3). 

26 Come out and join on the tail of 
the queue (b). 

27 Unexpected addition to the stuff 
(lOk 

DOWN 

2 It may be drunk by the Left in 
pan of Hampstead (6). 

3 One day in May, Hardy's Ga- 
briel took some fruit (3-5), 

4 Landowner's consideration after 
earthquake, maybe (6-4). 

5 Lost Shakespearian girl tried in 
disguise for father’s embrace (7). 

6 Random choice of cost (4). 

7 One way to cook a pudding (8). 

8 There's the engineer, fast by the 
French ship's stern ( 10). 

12 Bird-lover died with a kiss in his 
heart (10). 

14 Battlefield where one tries to 
pick up the pieces (5-5). 

16 The Inspector was once a Sapper 

( 8 ). 

18 A Frenchman whose existence is 
denied (8). 



K. V. Kumnr v K. 8ub- 
ramnnynm. India 1963. White 
to move; what result 7 When 
several pieces on each aide 
are simultaneously attacked. 



19 Upstream about a mile, a book 
of tides, etc. is needed (7). 

22 Girl potentially par as a guide 

< 6 >. 

24 Fun would be sure to follow this 
request (4). 


elude Q or R ■ Kt nmt Q, 
while Blank's counters nre 
hen tied by Q -. r mate mul 
QxR (R3). 

London a mud Mauler Ray 
Keene hns written an excel- 
lont urcount of Tho Moscow 
Ohnuenge Karpov - Kasparov 
tBatsford. fifi-Ofi paperback). 
The political Infighting claims 
that the match was fixed, and 
tne final chaotic Press confer- 
ence which aborted the nrnrn- 
thon series nre nU fully and 
wittily analysed. 

Chess solution 


. 1 Q*Q KtPl forced Blade's 
Immediate resignation. It 
QxR for QkO: 2 R-K8 ch 
mates); 2 R—K8 ch, K —82; 


resignation. IJ 
KQ: 2 R-K8 ch 
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West 

♦ K 10 9 7 8 
U Q J 10 9 6 3 
0 5 3 


North 

4 3 

<? A K 4 
0 A 8 8 3 
* K Q J 10 8 
East 


♦ Q 8 2 
(? 0 

O Q 10 9 7 4 

* 9 7 4 3 



South 
4 A J 64 
C 872 

i K J 
A 8 5 2 


Dealer South: N-8 vulnerable. 

Supposing that South opens 
One Club, what would you 
call on the West hand? Per- 
sonally I would Jump In 
hearts, say to the Three level. 
Not many players would do 
anything so sensible: possess- 
ing some gadget to oxpress a 
major two-sultcr. they would 
use It here and so give the 
opponents (a) bidding space 
and (b) Information. Thus 
on the present occasion the 
bidding went; 

South West North East 

1* 30 20 2* 

2NT 34 4 No 

<♦ No 4NT No 

50 No 6NT No 

7* No NO No 

. Two Diamonds, on 
the first round: expressed a 
major iwo-iuiter. sSith 

0 °a w ‘hoy 

^ d ?3?& wa « the 
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ARIES— 21 March- 19 April 

New friendships could produce good financial returns later on This 
week resist peer pressure, but do not rjo overboard. Travel plans have 
your full attention this evening. Make regular deposits in a savings ac- 
count. Lei go of your preoccupation with n relationship; everything win 
be fine. Your plans can be carried oul on a grand scale, but test the 
waters first before going full speed ahead. 

TAURUS — 20 Aprll-20 May 

When someone succumbs to your charm, use your Bense of humor to 
make additional points. People are willing to bend over backward for 
you. Your originality can earn you extra cash. Be boldl Your communica- 
tions carry authority. Do not lose momentum by trying to make the same 
point over and over. Good eating habits and regular exercise will heap 
you feeling fit. Show self-discipline. 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

Circulate as much as possible today. The key to getting ahead Is 
knowing the right people. Be ready to move at a moment's notice. A 
valuable relationship could slip away unless you are attentive. Your ap- 
pearance helps you get a foot In the door but you will not be able to stay 
unless you have the creativity to do the |ob. Fortune smiles on you this 
week. 

CANCER — 21 Juna-22 July 

It Is time to get both .feet on the ground. Put loved ones' desires ahead 
of your own. Parents need your help. Try to provide financial relief. Moral 
support would also be welcome. Love Is a many-splendored thing so 
long as you face up to your responsibilities. Warm feelings predominate 
in your personal relationships. You gain an ally just by doing the right 
thing. 

LEO — 23 July-22 August 

Someone hns an eye on you. Display your considerable leadership 
qualities and you will leapfrog ahead of the competition. Extra cash 
could come in a surprise package Share good news with mate. An ex- 
cellent time for entertaining friends and business associates. You love 
to give parties and make a better host than guest. A romance could turn 
the corner while you are on vacation. 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

A risk may be too great; postpone travel or signing financial papers ll 
you can. You will benefit from a purled of solitude. Collect your thoughts 
Do your homework before speaking oul. Act eager to take on new re- 
sponsibilities, but do not make promises you cannot keep. Missing a 
deadline could provo very costly. Bo diligent . There will be no Becond 
chances this weok. 

LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

An opponent attempts to introduce an olomont of fear into business 
negotiations. Ignore any throats; Iho facts and figure nro on your aide - 
and so is Lady Luckl Romance brings delight lining insido Inlormntlon Is 
fine so long ns you do not vlolnts any laws You hold Iho secral to 
another's success. Make long-range finnncinl plans, but bo sure to con- 
sult experts only. 

SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November 

Do not aiiow relatives or friends to exploit you. Entertaining for busi- 
ness is worthwhile so long as you do not go overboard. Limit co9ls. Tour 
words carry weight with n young follower. Payments and collections 
brighten your day. A creative project benofils from your intents. GW® 1 
child a chance to confide in you. Listen, but do not Judge. Catch up on 
your professional reading. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-21 December 

Friendships begun now will prove long-lasting. You could Iobs money 
unless something that has been lost is found. Documents should M 
handled with greater care to protect company secrets. Show caullofc A 
call from a friend helps you secure Information you cannot get anywh®!® 
else. Remember to repay the favour. Taking an aggressive approach w 
a relationship could backfire. Play a walling game. 

CAPRICORN — 22 December- 18 January 

You receive unexpected laurels for your work. Greater teamwoiks 
possible If you adopl e more positive attitude. Profile Increase 
everyone pulls together. Romance has its usual ups and downs. Your 
Powers of persuasion help you reach a business goal faster than y« 
thought possible. Savings need attention. Romance is very much In y^' 
thoughts. Plan a specialists. Loved one Is appreciative. 

AQUARIUS. — 20 January- 18 February 

Unke with the past should be restored. They could help business ard 
win you a nice bonus. Bs straight with your loved ones. Encourage 


dividends even If you do not realize it right away. Enjoy a visit from >» 
ora friend and worry aboul house-hold chores another time. Romance a 
mostly happy, 

PISCES — 19 February-20 March 

Repaid loans put you In a much belter bargaining position. The bu® 1 ’ 
ness outlook brightens. You gain a big career advantage. A call from® 
ora flame puts you into a romantic mood. Make changes in your w** 
environment. Friends are willing to lend their talents. A visitor or WJ 
distance telephone call plants a seed that could grow Into some 
wonderful. 

JHIS .PEEK’S CHILD has an excellent memory but fe easily JJj 
traded from the task at hand. He needs both parental approval®™ 
direction. As an adolescent, he could become rebellious. Do not be 8 
prised If he reacts to problems by drawing Into himself. He fends to 
too much ar too little when under stress. Encourage him to con's 0 
those closest to his heart. 




Tele p hone: 664153/4, 667177/8/9 
Telex: 21392 MEDIA JO 


, r .10 JUNE 

•' ' 0.’ V • , ■ - V '■ • '. 


museums 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


folklore MuM urn: Jewelry and cos- 
lunes over lOO yaBra old. Also mosaics 
Irop Madaba and Jerash (4th to I8lh 
centuries). The Roman Theatre, Amman. 
Boering hours: 90:00 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Year-round. Tel. 651760. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum: Has 
an excellent colleclTon of the antiquities 
of Jordan. Jabal At Oal'a (Citadel Hill). 
Ooenlng hours: 0:00 a.nr-5.00 p.m. (Fri- 
days and official hllldaya 10.00 e.m. to 
4.00 p/n.) Closed Tuesday a. 

Jordan National Gallery: Contains a 
collection of paintings, ceramics, and 
Kulpturea by contemporary Islamic art- 
,8ti from moat of the Muslim countries 
and a collection at paintings by l8th 
Cenlury orientalist artists. Muntazah, 
Jabal Luweibdeh. Opening hours: 10.00 
am. • 1.30 p.m. and 3.00 p.m. - 6.00 
pm. Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 830128. 

Martyr's Memorial (Military Museum); 
Collection of military memorabilia dating 
Iron the Arab Revolt of 1916. Sports 
City. Amman Opening hours 9.00 
am -4.00 p.m. Closed Saturdays. Tel. 
684240 


u la j<v 


CALENDAR 


CHURCHES 


St. Joseph Church (Roman Catholic) 
Jabal Amman, Tel 824590. 

Church of the Annunciation (Roman 
Catholic Jabal Luwelbdeh, Tel. 637440. 

De la Salle Church (Roman Catholic ) 
Jabal Hussein, Tel. 661757. 

TerraMnte Church (Roman Catholic), 
Jabal Luwelbdeh. mas6 in Italian langu- 
age. meet every Saturday at 5:30 p.m. 
Tel. 622368 

Church of the Annuncletlon (Greek 
Orthodox) Abdall. Tel. 623641. 

of the 
625333 

Armenian Catholic Church Ashreflah, 
Tel. 771331. 

Armenlna Orthodox Churoh Ashrefleh. 
Tel. 775281. 

SL Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
Ashrefleh, Tel. 771751. 

Amman International Church Inter- 
denominational): meets at Southern 
Bapllat School in Shmelaanf. Tel. 
677634. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church Jabal 

8W3E8: “ h Clrcl »’ <"»*• N Smlrl VS! 


Anglican Church (Church 
Redeemer) Jabal Amman, Tel. 


Exhibitions 


■P aln, i!]. fl8 b V Jan V Bourdale at the 
Architectural Gallery, Riyadh Centre, until 26 June, 

A photographic exhibition entitled The Damaacue 
House'. Starts on 24 June at the French Cultural 
Centre. 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents a fine arte exhi- 

™ ion B u , da Kasim and Hiyam Abathah. From 
20 until 25 June. 

Films 

The American Centre presents the feature film 'A 
Chorus Line’ today Thursday at 7 pm. The film 


stars Michael Douglas and Alyson Reed and Is 
directed by Richard Attenborough. 

The feature film ‘The Graduate 1 will be shown at 
the American Centre on Monday 22 and Thursday 
25 June at 7 pm. 

Friends of Archaeology 

On Friday 19 June, Dr Fawzi Zayadlne of the De- 
partment of Antiquities will lead a trip to Qalat Al- 
Rafad in AJIoun. Departure will be from the Amra 
Hotel at 9 am In private cars. Bring a picnic lunch 
and a flashlight. 

Nldal Tabbal Is currently exhibiting his works of 
Arabic calligraphy at the Jordanian Plastic Arts 
Association. The exhibition Ia9ts until 20 June. 


IDD CODES 

Dial. 00 for (DD access lines 


Algeria 213 

Aregentine 54 

Buenos Aires . 


Denmark 45 

Copenhagen (Inner) 1 

Compenhagen (outer) 2 


Adelaide 

_ a 




7 



Canberra . . 

_ . _ 62 


7 

Melbourne _ - - 


Eire 

_ 353 


9 

rif.^Hp 



9 

Cork 



43 



Vienna 

- - - 222 

Helsinki 

' 90 

Bahrain 

073 

32 

France 

33 


3 



Brussels 

- 2 

Bonn ’ — ^ 

288 


Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro 

65 

Greece — 

30 

1 

Brazllia 

61 

India 

91 

Bulgaria 

Sofia . 

359 

Banglore — - — 
New Delhi 

812 

11 

Canada — 

1 


. - . 22 


613 



Chita 

56 



Santiago 


Inn with 1. 2. 3. 4. 

5. B. 7 A B. 


Nicosia 

Czechoslovakia 
Prague — 



Indonesia 


82 


DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS Airline Companies 


S*U«ns5rSJSJS 

jjjjjj" Embassy/ commereSr 4636 

irrrSffiSS 


Arab Air Cargo 

Aerottol 

Air Franca . — 
Air India 


674191/05 
64 -.5 10 


-886058/867826 
675868-0 


Brazilian 

Bulgarian 


0/000.3 

642169/642183 
638385 


Air Lanka 8B6377/B51799 

Alitalia . — 625203 

American Airline 669088 

Arab Wings 804484 


Austrian Airline 


Canari an 638385 

cKn 888 124 

ChSS n 642736 

l~jS5Ki3B-:SSS 

I fapbo elovsklan 866105/6 

Rnhf r ° n, !l tola 822324 

finish Consulate (Visas) — * 

French __1 

9«man 


Balkan Airlines 
British Airways 
British Caledonian 
Arlwaya 


637380/667028 
— 685909 
841430 


Cathay Pacific - 
Chinese Airlines 


662111 

624383 


623443 
- 841273/4 
641351 


637380/667028 
830011 


German D.R. 

Greek 

Hungarian _ 

•Mian - 

•reqi - 

Italian 

J*pansss _ 

Yugoslavian 

Libyan __ 

Labs ness .. 

SsaressErfS 4 " 4 

M ™ST/ea6i66 
- 622787 


— 819351/2 

672331 

674916 

637268 

— 639331/2 
638185 

— 642466/7 
665107 

— 676136/6 

666116 

641381 


682141/678321 
653606/663613 
639205 


Egypt Air 

Emirates Airlines 

guTiai7 

Hungarian Airlines _ 

Iberia 637827/644036 

Iraqi Airways 628696/628598 

Japan Air Lines 830879 

K.LM 622176 

Korean Airlines 676624/682236 

Kuwaiti Airways 630144 

Libyan Arab Airlines 843031/2 

Lufthansa 641306 


Malaysian Airline 


639576/663446 
636104 


5pln«* P ^ UC 01 Ch ' na 

Foilih 

Qatar 

ffnarHah 


646161 

637153 


i—wun 644331/2 

Saudi Arabian 863161 

®°hlh Korean 814164 

W.lT n 680746/6 

j^ansse __ 

SffL- 

§Wfln 

Sjtsh ^ ■ 

KSSS Erni «*M 
uSSS o. n fldom - 

U$8r of America 
JJfhnolltaiE— 
jjNRWiT^— ~ 


M g A . 

Olympic 630125/636433 

PtA 826981 

Philippine Airlines 670166 

Polish Airlines — - 826081 

Qantes 041430/888447 

Royal Jordanian — 662141 

Romani. AlrllnM e373e0/66702B 


. Sebena Belgian Airlines 


875868-9 
— 839333 


822140 

— 644251/2 

— 669177/9 

— 644416 

— 641076 
674307/8 

— 841261 

— 844369 
641261 


Saudis 

Scandinavian Alrllnea 

604649/637195 


076177/676186 
802111 


642943/641906 

829831 

622147 


l£™ u| ate p| SrlT^T 


644371 

— 041168 
668191 

608171/7 

669194/8 

_ 671630 

— 629871 
646312 


Singapore Airlines 

Sudan Alrllnea — 
Swiss Air (G.B.A.) 


Swiss Air — 

?Sa| 8 Aln!av7“ — 604649/637 196 

Trans Mediterranean 

Trane World Airline ,»*««« 

823430/622684 

Airways 822324/B 

^«*, L _ 669 io 2/e5#112 

Yernsnla-Yeman AirwBye — 626175 
Yugoslav Airlines 604911 



91 

It"ly 

no 


A 


- . 964 




B 1 


_ a 


.. 254 

Nairobi 

_ 2 


Kuwait 

Korea 

Seoul 

Libya 

Tripoli 

Malaysia 

Kuala Lumpur 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

Morocco 

Fez 

Rabat 

Netherlands — 
Amsterdam — 
Rotterdam — 
North Yemen — 

AIBeyda 

Hodeldah — 

Sadsa 

Talz 

Nigeria — 

Lagos 

Norway — 


965 
_ 62 


218 


21 


60 


52 

6 


212 


7 

. 31 

20 

10 


987 


_ 3 
- 5 
_ 4 


234 


47 



. 968 


_ . 92 


21 


- 42 


521 

Rawalpindi / Islamabad 

51 

— 595 


Asuncion 

Peru 

Lima — . 
Philippines 
Manila — 

Poland 

Warsaw - 
Qatar 


51 


54 

14 


— 63 


48 

22 


Romania . — 
Saudi Arabia 
Al-Khobar - 
Al-Madlna 
Oammam - 
Jeddoh — 
Mecca — 
Riyadh — 

Spain 

Barcelona 
Madrid — 
Marbella 


974 

400 

966 


3 

4 
3 

- 2 
- 2 
_ 1 


34 


Majorca- 

Sri Lanka — 


Colombo 

Sudan 


1 

52 

, _ 71 
94 

1 


249 


Khartoum — 

Sweden 

Stockholm — 

Syria 

Damascus 

Taiwan 866 

Talptl 2 

Thailand — 66 

Bangkok 2 


11 

_ 48 

8 

963 

11 



216 



90 


.41 


1 

UAE ._ — .... 

971 


. . 2 


■ 8 

Aj Ah 

... 3 


- 4 


_ .. 70 


. 52 


77 

Sharjah . . 

- 6 


- 6 

Western Area (Jebel) 
Dhana, RuwbIb) 

52 


UK 

London — . — 

Uruguay . — — — 

Monterfdeo 

USA 


New York 

Washington — 

Venezuela - 

Caracas 

Yugoslavia 


Belgrade — 


— 44 

I 608^ 
2 

~ 212 /7 1 8 

202 

58 

2 

— 38 
11 


Important numbers 


EMERGENCIES 

Amman govarnorate 891226 


Amman Civil Defence 168, 199 

Civil Defence IrMd 

271293, 273131 


770733 
.. 67306 


Civil Defence Ouwelsmeh 


Civil Defenca OelrAlla 
Ambulance 


193, 778111 


Amman downtown lire brldgade 


196 
.. 830341 
.. 77B303 
561111 


622090-3 


First aid 

Blood Bank — — — — 

Civil Defence rescue 
Firs headquarters — 

Police rescue 

192,621111, 637777 

Police headquarters 639141 

Traffic police 896390/1 

Electric Power Co. 

636381/4, 824881 

Municipal water complaints 

771126/8 

Queen Alla Inti. Airport 
(08)63330/60 


HOSPITALS 


Hussein Medical Centre 


Khalldl Maternity, J. Amn. 


813813/32 


Akilah Maternity, J. Amn. 


644251/6 


642441/2 


Jabal Amman Maternity — 624362 

Malhas, J. Amman 636140 

Palestine, Shmalsanl 684171/4 

Shmaisanl Hospital 669131 

University Hospital 845845 

At-Muasher Hospital 667227/9 

The Islamic, Abdall 666127/37 

Al-Ahll, Abdall 664164/8 

Italian, At- Muhajreen 777101/3 


At-Bashlr, J. Asmalletn 


775111/25 
891611/15 
Queen Alla Hospital — 602240/50 
Amal Hospital 674.1 55 


Army, Marka 


GENERAL 


Jordan Television 
Radio Jordan 


Ministry of Tourism 
Hotel complaints — 

Price complaints 

Telephone Information 

Jordan end Middle Eaet calls 
Overseas calls 


Repair service 


- 77311/19 

- 774111/10 

842311 

686412 

661.170 

12 

10 

17 

11 


Royel Culture Centre 
Tel. 


American Centre 

American Can Ire Library . 

British Council — 

French Cultural Centre — 

Goethe Institute 

Soviet Cultural Centre — 
Spanish Cultural Centre - 
Turkish Cultural Centre - 

Hays Arts Centre 

Hussein Youth City - — - 

Y.W.C.A. 

Y.W.M.A. 

Amman Municipal Library 

Unkv. of Jordan Library _ 

Cinemas 


881028/7 
644371 
641520 
636147/8 
... 637009 
641993 
— 644203 
... 624049 
. . 639777 
... 685195 
667151/8 
... 641793 
... 684251 

... 637111 
... S43555 


Concord 

Rainbow 

Opera 

Plaza 

Raghdan _ 

Al-Hussaln 

Zahran 

Bauman 

Sports Clubs 

Al Hussein Sports 

City 

Orthodox Club .. . 
Royol Automobile 
Club . ■ . .... 


677420 

... 625155 
... 676573 
— 677420 
-. 622 IBB 
... 622117 
.. 623171 
630126 


68718 1 

810491 


815410 


Royal Shooting Club 736572 
Royal Chess Club 673713 
Royal Racing Club 09-501233 


hotels 


Amman 


Holiday Inn — 

Marriott _. 

Regency 

Jerusalem 

Intercontinental 

Ambassador 

Commodore 

Middle EeBt 

Grand Palace 

Tyche 


International — 

Sen Rock 

Alla Getaway 

Amra 

Plaza 


663100 

660100 

560000 

865094 

841381 

665186 

665181 

- - 667150 

661121 

661114 

841712 

813801 

108)51000 

815071 

074111 


Aqaba 


Holiday Inn — .... 

AJ-Monar 

Al-Cazar 

Coral Beach 

Aquamarine 

Aqaba 


2420 

4341 

4131 

3521 

4333 

2060 



Al- Jabal 006660 

Kada 866181/066153 

Ksda 315455 

Al-Labadl 813554 

National 630197/8 

Nebo 818702 

Petra — — 805601 

Rabbit Amman 572424 

At-Rlmal 63B861 

Al-Sald 607439 

Al-Satnar 771707 

SatetLIs 625767/621471 

Star 804004 

Tiger — 671931 

Truel 673312 

Trust 6661 21/9 

Al-Waha 074106 

Abu DBgga 844642/644906 

Amin Jsrrar (Avia) 670498 

Amman 666327 

Arabian 641350 

Avla-Jarrar 05/51021-51071 

09/802210 

Budget — — 673312 

Budget — 504239 

De'as 669970 

660601 
- 801350/60 

601360 

016071 

839197 

674100 

660902 

Inter Rent 669375/669398 


Diranl .. 

Europcar 

Europcar 

Europcar 

Europcar 

General Services 
Gulf 


Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 

Arab countries $ 60 

Europe and Africa $ 90 

US, Japan & others $ 130 

All rates include First Class Mail. 
Send drafts to The Star. P.O. Box 
591, Amman - Jordan 


•THff. t«n>. .. .. 
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Jordan Television 
Programmes, Chan- 
nel 2: Frpm June 20 - 
26 


French Program- 
mes 


Saturday 


* 6.00 Lea Nouveaux Mon- 
des / A documentary. 

* 7.00 news In French. 

7.15 ’M. Benjamin', eps. 1. 
Part ri. 


Sunday 


* 5.30 A French Film. 

* 7.00 Mews In French. 

* 7.15 'M. Benjamin’ , eps. 2, 


Monday 


* 5.30 Marie Pervenche, eps. 
4: A detective series. 

* 7.00 News In French. 

* 7.16 The Sport Magazine. 

Tuesday 

* 6.00 Espace Francophone: 
A documentary about the 
French speaking countries. 

6.30 L’ ecole Des Fans: A 
programme for children. 

* 7.00 News In French. 

* 7.15 A ventures Des Hom- 
mss de Is prehlstolre, part IV: A 
documentary about man and 
history. 

Wednesday 

* 6.00 Marie Pervenche, eps. 

5. 

* 7.00 News In French. 

“ 7.16 'Aujourd'hlu En Jorda- 
nle': A local magazine produced 
by Saleh Madi. 


Thursday 


6.30 Champs Elysees: A 
varieties' programme presen- 
ted by Michel Drucker. 

* 7.00 News In French. 

* 7,16 'Le Monde Selkon 
Georges'. 

Friday 

a 5.30 Lea Cinqs Dernleres 
Minutes: A detective series. 

* 7.00 News In French. 

* 7.16 French Varltles. 

English Programmes. 

Saturday 

* 8.30 Music Box. 

* 9:30 Dad's Army, "Brand- 
ed": Private Godfrey decides 
that if he were to be Involved In 
mortal oombat he would be un- 
able to press the trigger, even 
If a wicked Nazi Were In the 
sights of hie rifle. In fact, on 
that very day he was unable to 
bring, himself , to kill a mouse. 
So he wants to give a fort- 
night's notice. 

* ; 10:20 Feature Rim, 
i Strategy of Terror", etarrlng: 

High , -O'Brian and 8arbara 
Rush: The events of the film re- 
late the story of an extremist 
gang whioh work under the 
name of "Maritime ■ Shipping 
Company" and whose Intention 
le to ruin the UNO. Somebody - 
tries to pass aomelnfdrmatlon 
• about: the gang, but, Is mur- 
dered before doing so. ' , 


waves 

^Your 
TV guide 


Channel ® 

2 ft 


mm mnrmiiT 



The Min I -Series WHOSE BABY on Monday at 10:20 
Sunday kina make an appeal. T 


B:30 Growing Pains, Thank 

You, Wills Nelson: When Mag- 
gie s father secretly sells his 
house and buys a motor home, 
nia wife threatens to leave him, 
and it's up to Jason to sort 
things out. 

* 9:10 Conquest., Part.2: The 
Conquest le a history of space 
achievements from science flc- 
rion to the shuttle. Frpm 
dreams and ideas spanning 
more than two centuries of hu- 
man development came the 
scientific knowledge to begin 
the race Into apace, the evolu- 
tion of space stations and 
shows how satellites could !m- 
proye the quality of life on 
earth. 

* 10.20 Miss Marple, At Ber- 
tram s Hotel, Part 2: Miss Mar- 
ple is assisted In her investlg- 
tlons by Chief Inspector Davey 
of Scotland Yard, who has har- 
boured suspicions about the 
hotel for some time, and now 
" a ® excuse to become In- 
volved. Between them, they un- 

■ cover the criminal truth behind 
the respectable faoade ol Ber- 
tram s Hotel, and reveal the ex- 
traodlrary relationship and rl- 
. valry between a mother and 
daughter. . 

Monday 

... * 8,30 Three Up Two Down, 
Winner Takes All”. 

* 9.10 Magnum. 

, !°A i M.im-Serles.r 

- Whose Baby", episode 3: The 
Jenkins submit nothing. The 
. Judge glveB his ruling In favour 
Of the morrlsons, but. the Jen- 


kins make an appeal. The Thir- 
teen tribunal judges spend ten 
days In deliberations and finally 
give their ruling..! 

Tuesday 

* 8.30 You Again. 

* 9.10 Play: "You don't Have 
To Walk To Fly." 

10.:20 The Unknown War. 

Wednesday 

* 8.30 Three's A Crowed., 
Private Lessons 1 ': When E.Z. 

gets a date with Olivia Welles, 
a sorority girl he wants to Im- 
press. Jack teaches him how 
to act and suggests he bring 
her to the bistro. Once there, a 
nervous E.Z. Is awkward, desp- 
ite Jack's help. 

■ 9:10 Apartheid, last epi- 
sode: ‘Adapt or Die — the 
years 1977-1986": In 1978 PW 
Botha became South Africa's 
Prime Minister. He promised 
changes In the country's sys- 


Make friends with 
; OLD PARR 
Best De Luxe 

Scotch Whisky 


tem of .government and gave 
parliamentary representation to 
the small coloured (mixed race) 
and Indian minorities; but not a 
single seat to the black major- 
ity. Again violence exploded at 
Sharpevllle — this time It was 
blacks killing blacks. Little- 
known attempts were made by 
black leaders and the govern- 
ment to talk to each other and 
outsiders tries, and failed, to 


[ 1 grbfforugalemaJ 

bridge the gaps 

* 10:20 Best Seller "Th. 
Dark Secret of Harvest ■ 
part 2: Starring "Kfe 
David Ackroyd. The dreams Jt 

f y^ftHyaretrans^ 
into a nightmare as theyT 

°° v ®f he ominous evil behiSa 

small town s quaint custom! 
the ritualistic murder and cor. 
rup Ion that lurk beneath X 
surface of their 

Thursday 

8:30 Me & My Girl, 

! 9: J° ‘‘ Th e Two Mrs Gre- 
nullles , part 3: THE TWO MRS 
GRENUILLES weaves thegfo 
ping story of Ann Grains 
(Ann-Margret) rise to power 
from the backwaters of Kansas 
to the heights of New York so- 
ciety, one that ends with u* 
speed of a gun shot to her hus- 
band's head. 

Millionaire Billy Grenville jt 
(Stephen Collins), the son of ' 
Alice Grenville (Claudette Col- 
bert) Is the most eligible bache- 
lor In the Social Register and 
when he meets Ann at the B 
Morocco Club in New York, the 
fireworks begin. She is the 
scheming, conniving smat- 
town girl, an actress and 
dancer who sees In Billy hei 
ticket to the upper crust of the 
international elite In which she 
yearns to be accepted. 

* 10:20 Feature Film., “The 
Borgia Stick" : Starring:- Don 
Murray, Inger Stevens and 
Barry Nelson. The events ol 
the film relate the story of two 
Pawns In a Super — Crime syn- 
dicate who try to break with . 
the organization. 

Friday 

' 8:30 Bill Cosby Show. 

* 9:10 Falcon Crest. 

* 10:20 "Shaka Zulu", epi- 
sodes 6 + 6: Continuing flash- ; 
back, showing Shaka growing ; 
up. Senza tries to get Shaka to 
leave Nandi and live with him 
When Shaka refuses, Serna 
sends his warriors to $ 
Shaka. Shaka Is wounded dur- 
ing the chase. Shaka Is saved 
by Dinfliswayo whom he helped 
once, and he Is taken in as a ; 
warrior. He quickly comes up , 
against general Bhuza with 
whom he disagrees on fighting . 
methods and weapons used, 
and he begins to devise the ; 
famous short stabbing spear , 
and large shield so that their 
battles will be more effective-, ( 



I french 

CULTURAL 

CENTRE 

TEL. 637009, 636445 

FRENCH COURSES i 

Registration i s now open at the French Cultural \ 
Centre for the following courses: ? 

COURSES FOR CHILDREN - ALL LEVELS \ 

— Beginning of classes: June 22, 1987 t 
“T of classes: July 30, 1987 % 

un Monaay, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday ? 

3 l u J lday 8 a.m. till 12 noon. % 
F55S ksson will last one hour. 
a film festival for children will take place during \ 
this period. & 

UEv1l8 VE COURSES F0R ADULTS * ALL 3 

— First session: From June 22 till July 30, 1987 \ 

' ir°967 eSSI0n: From Augus! 2 ti,! September | 

~~ PnW* Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 1 
__ £"l S £ da y fr?" 3 P-m. till 7 p.m. & t 
I Each lesson will last two hours. b 
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microbiology midterm. 




Ginger decides to take out Mrs. Talbot’s Suddenly the burglars found themselves looking 

flower bed once and tor all. down the barrel of Andy's Doble-o-matlc. 
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for a very brief period, medieval 
■dentists were known to have dabbled 
In the merits of cardboard armor 
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“For crying out loud, I was hibernating ... 
Don't you guys ever take a pulse?" 
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found It In the bushes near the victim's 
cave. Isnl this your atlatl, Mr. Grok?” 
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